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My Dear Moruer :-—Long absence has not 
diminished my natural affection for my spiritual 
parent, nor lessened the respect and veneration 
inspired by your counsel, wisdom and piety. It 
is true that though we have ten thousand in- 
structors in Christ, yet we have not many fa- 
thers, and it is also true that we have but one 
spiritual mother. You are my mother. From 
your breasts | drew the “sincere milk of the 
word.” You watched over my infancy, taught 
me to walk in the path of life, to hate all sin, 
to love holiness, and to think, speak, and act 
from considerations far above my own personal 
advantage. Though long separated from my 
maternal home, I could never forget you, and 
next to the approval of God and my own con- 
science, | have desired your approbaticn. 

Having recently left the fumily of my step- 
father, for reasons which | may hereafter name, 
| feel constrained to address a few lines to you, 
not to ask any aid—for if need be | can remain 
independent but to make some suggestions that 
may profit yourself and numerous family now 
dispersed abroad in the wide west. In writing 
| may be obliged to refer to some unpleasant 
scenes, but I do not intend to reproach you. | 
know you may have erred in judgment, but not 
in heart. Your enlarged benevolence and cha- 
rity may have led you to overlook at times the 
interests of your own children. | feel that a 
child may speak to a mother plainly and give no 
offense, and if | err you will correct me. 

To be understood, | must allude to your un- 
happy marriage with the Presbyterian Church, 
which, though befure my remembrance, | think 
was consummated about the year 1801. You 
believed, at the time, that this union would 
greatly promote the interests of both families ; 
for your intended husband proposed to make 
your children by this union in all respects equal 
to his own. Perhaps you expected he would as- 
sist you in the government of your children, 
while you sincerely hoped to liberalize the spirit 
and smooth the asperities of your husband’s 
character, and to inspire his children with the 
same life, energy, zeal and charity that charac- 
terized your own offspring. 

While the fervor of your husband's love con- 
tinued, all things went well, and you scemed 
about to realize your fondest wishes. The two 
families were harmonious, and your husband’s 
children seemed pleased with their father’s good 
fortune,-—and, mother, they ought to have been 
satisfied, for you know what sums of money you 
expended on that family. If our stepfather had 
a house to build, a farm to clear, or a swamp to 
drain, your purse supplied most of the means, 
and your sons and daughters performed the 
work. At the time of your marriage your hus- 
band’s finances were very low, and his land so 
unprofitable that his own table was scantily sup- 
plied with bread. Many of his flocks were with- 
out a shepherd, and he had few folds for his 
sheep, while most of his lands were a wilderness 
You urged your sons and daughters to enter 
your husband's service, to take his name, and to 
submit to his regulations, although, when we 
contrasted his multifarious whims with your own 
simple rules, some of us did feel uneasy. You 
used to say, when collecting the money from the 
tenants of your own rocky hills, “ My children, 
this money will all come back again,” and when 
you sent your sons to toil for your husband, you 
said, “Remember, children, this is a joint-stock 
business, and the farms you clear, and the 
houses you build, will all be held in common. 
Go, my children, be diligent and happy.” And 
we have been diligent, and God forgive us if we 
have not been as happy as we could. But mo- 
ther! did the money ever come back? No, not 
a penny of the thousands you have expended on 
thé family of our stepfather. You have nothing 
to show. And what has become of the lands we 
have subdued from the Hudson to the Father of 
Waters, and from the Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico? Nine-tenths of the whole is in the 
hands of your late husband's family. Yet I am 
told there is no diminution of your zeal in his 
behalf. 

Mother! when I was young you used to read 
me a story in the great book your Father gave 
you, of some who “earned money and put it 
into a bag with holes,” and cautioned your chil- 


be an immense relief to large numbers in ou 
churches whose consciences are troubled in the 


exists are ali Presbyterian} and the change which 
| advocate would relieve our denomination from 
all responsibility in reference to it. This would 


another”! 


Tr 


are equal to the same thing are equal to one 


The various reports that I have seen of Dr. 
Hatfield's remarks do not exactly agree. The 


present connection with the A. H. M. Society, 
and it would remove all the difficulty that there 
is now in the way of the universal co-operation 
of ministers and churches of our order in the en- 
terprise of home missions. 
and ministers, not a few, that have been con- 
scientiously compelled, on this account, to with- 
hold such co-operation with the great body of 
our denomination in home missionary efforts and 
measures, and to act with other organizations ; 
while still increasing numbers more are wavering 
as to their duty, and some are on the point of 


There are churches 


This may seem a small matter to some of our 
friends at the east, but in truth it is no trifling 
consideration, For first, it is very important and 
desirable, if possible, that the waity of our denom- 
ination be preserved, for several reasons. 
give us a greater moral influence; it will aug- 


It will 


with,” or to that effect. 


England, but in the north-west.” 


byterians] had not confidence.” 


ny.” 


N. Y. Tribune reporter represents him to 
have said, “We have confidence in and re- 
spect for such Congregationalists as I see 
around me here, but there are those in the north- 
west that Presbyterians can have no sympathy 
You report him as ob- 
serving that, “* What was said in General Assem- 
bly was aimed not at Congregationalists in New 
The Observer 
says, he “spoke of Congregationalists in the 
north-west, in whose soundness they [Pres- 
From Mr. 
Kittel’s reported reply, I should suppose the 
Observer's statement to be essentially correct. 
You say Mr. K. “ repelled the unjust and indel- 
icate insinuations of Dr. Hatfield,” and spoke of | seal of Christ and his Apostles ? 
those “insinuations” as amounting to “ calum- 
Is it not time that a stop was put to such 
remarks, reiterated in Presbyterian papers, and 
in the assemblies of Congregational bodies with 


ment our pecuniary resources; and it will keep 
=|open the channels of communication between 
Congregationalists of the east and the west, and 


which we are in correspondence? Will our 
fathers and brethren at the east longer tolerate 


afford the former the opportunity to exercise their 
liberality and benevolence in aiding the latter. 
This unity cannot be maintained under existing 
But let the separation spoken of 
take place, and the tendency to withdraw and co- 
operate with other benevolent associations will be 
checked, and not only so, but great numbers, if 
not all, who now act with other organizations, 
will unite with our Home Missionary Society. 
Secondly, it will enable us as a denomination to 
bear united testimony against the giant evil of 
our land, and by so doing not only exert a pow- 
erful moral influence against it, but it will give 
us increased moral power in respect to all other 
sins and evils. Our connection with, and virtual 
countenancing of slavery, through the A. H. M. 
Society, by aiding churches that tolerate it, 
cripples our moral influence in regard to every- 
thing else ; just as the open indulgence in sin, or 





what has the “ appearance of evil,” by an indi- 
vidual Christian or professor of religion, lessens 
or destroys his moral power in opposing wrong 
of every kind. 

1] am aware that some will reply that it is only 


slavery in the home missionary churches, while 
after all the great body of Congregationalists 
feel no qualms of conscience in reference to it. 
Only the west! And is it a trifling matter how 
the west feels and acts? Surely then all the 
noise that has been made for years about the 
prospective importance of the west has been the 
result of a great delusion, and all the efforts put 
forth to secure for the west a correct moral tone, 
have been misapplied. The fact is, the eastern 
churches feel and know that it is otherwise, and 
hence their anxiety to give a correct tendency to 
thingshere. How long will it be ere the churches 
of the west outnumber those of the older states ; 
and how long ere their contributions will exceed 
those of the latter also? I need not say that 
day is not distant. Already there are not less 
than five hundred Congregational churches in the 
five states of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and lowa, and if the estimates of some per- 
sons as to Ohio are correct, there are six hun- 
dred, and nearly every one of these is pervaded 
by a strong anti-slavery feeling——not technical 
sholitionism,—but anti-slavery to such a degree 
that they are opposed to all real or apparent 
harboring or countenancing slaveholding in the 
churehes. And the number of these churches 
and their membership is constantly and rapidly 
increasing. Are not their feelings and opinions 
then entitled to some consideration and respect ? 
But it is not only the west that is thus sensitive. 
There are many ministers, churches and private 
members, in New York and New England, that 
fally sympathize with us.* 

Now, while [| do not urge this as the main 
reason for the change proposed (not because I 
do not think it alone a sufficient reason, but be- 
cause | know it will weigh less with a large 
number of eastern men than some others), still 
| insist it is an important consideration, and that 
it should be taken into the account as a consid- 
eration in deciding upon the propriety of the 
change proposed. It will satisiy multitudes of 
Congregationalists who wish to co-operate with 
their brethren: it will be bearing strong testi- 
mony against slavery, if it is known that this is 
a weighty consideration in bringing about the 
dissolution of partnership; it will augment the 
moral power of our denomination in contend- 
ing with other evils, to be free from all connec- 
tion with slavery; and it will prevent western 
churches from being thrown off beyond the reach 
of those of the east, so as not to be sensible to 
their influence. If there is, as some of our con- 
servative brethren at the east imagine, but in 
which | believe they are mistaken——7/ there is a 
tendency to ultraism at the west, then it is 
doubly important that the east should retain its 
hold upon us. ‘They must maintain the centrip- 
etal force, or the centrifugal tendency will throw 
us off to a hopeless distance, and involve us in 
ruin! 

You will have seen ere this the report of the 
proceedings of a Congregational convention lately 
held in Ohio, for the purpose of forming a Gene- 
ral Association for that State. It was ascer- 
tained at that meeting that there are more than 
two hundred orthodox churches of our order in 
that state, and some estimates made the number 
three hundred. The articles of faith of the Ma- 
rietta Consociation, identical, | believe, with 


dren against such folly. Then you read to us of | those of the General Association of Connecticut, 


one “who provided not for those of his own 
house.” Mother! you have now many children 
who wander for lack of bread, you have many 
flocks scattered upon the mountainswithouta shep- 
herd, and you have yet very much uncultivated 
land. Let me entreat you in the venerated name 
of your Father, for the sake of the principles He 
taught you, the inheritance Ile bequeathed you, 
to preserve the remnant of that inheritance for 
your own children. Your affectionate Son, 
-—_—__—_—_e— — ---— 


FROM OUR JOWA CORRESPONDENT. 
Dusveur, Iowa, July 12, 1852. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 


GenTLEMEN :—In previous letters I have en- 
deavored to show that far greater peace and har- 
mony between the two denominations, as well as 
vastly increased efficiency, would be secured by 
an amicable separation of the Congregational- 
ists and Presbyterians in the home missionary 


work—~or rather, perhaps I should say, by eacl 
acting through a board of its own. 


be unnecessarily multiplied in the new settle 
ments. 
of the change, which should influence Congre 
gationalists, which I will mention. 


home missions are concerned. 


It is well known that there are churches now 


aided by the A. H. M. Society, that freely admi 
slaveholders to their communion, and that exer 


cise no discipline for this sin. Officers and pri 
vate individu 


fellow- 


purposes, 


I have also 
answered the only objection that probably weighs 
in any mind, viz.: that churches would thereby 


There is one more consideration in favor 


It is the 
fact that such & separation would divorce our 
denomination entirely from slavery, so far as 


als in them may buy and sell their 
men—their brethren—mombers of the 
body of Christ, and, according to his own teach- 
ings, his representativeson earth, for the most selfish 

) and yet retain their Standing as Chris- 
tians. This is offensive to multitudes in our 
churches, and must be in the highest degree offen- 
sive to Christ, who has said, it were hetter for a 


and universally regarded as thoroughly ortho- 
dox, were unanimously adopted, as well as the 
doctrine of the Cambridge Platform on commu- 
nion. This new association is decidedly anti- 
slavery. That of Michigan is not less so; and 
the same may be said of Illinois. In Wisconsin 
the feeling on this subject is strong, so much so 
that some time ago, the delegate from that state 
to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church refused to receive the elements at the 
Lord's Supper, from an officiating slaveholding 
minister, and was sustained by the General Con- 
vention. In lowa there is but one feeling on the 
subject of slavery and the duty of Christians to 
discountenance it in every way, and to treat it, 
when it is of a selfish nature, as a disciplinable 
offense. 

| have noticed with astonishment the various 
reports of the remarks of Rev. Dr. Hatfield, of 
New York, in reference to Congregationalists in 
the north-west, made on the floor of the General 
Association of Connecticut. Such language 
would not be tolerated in our association, in re- 
gard to Christian brethren of another denomina- 
tion, and especially if they were in correspond- 
ence with us, At our recent meeting, a corre- 
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tain strong confidence that the relations of the A. H. M. 





man to have a millstone tied to his neck and to “we that “a strong revulsion of feeling will be experienced 


cast into the sea, than to offend one of his “ little | disappointed.” Those editors are not alone at the east, 


ones,” The churches however in which this evil | in their oo with western Congregationalists in 


Tegard to this 


the west that is thus sensitive on the subject of 


sponding member began to indulge in reflections 
on the O. 8S. Presbyterians, when he was prompt- 
ly called to order by one of our members, and 
the point of order was enforced by the modera- 
tor. Our General Association is in correspond- 
ence and full fellowship not only with that of 
+ | Connecticut, but with every other state asso- 
ciation or convention in the land, and stands on 
the same footing in this respect as “tie General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States,” and according to an axiom in 
philosophy, is just as sound; for “things that 


*The editors of the Boston Congregationalist, ina 
late number of that paper, in connection with a remark of allie 
a correspondent, that certain Congregationalists “enter- | 8008, who have been most active in preparing 
Society to slavery will ere long be changed,” observed 


at the east and the west to find the hope of this result 


not investigate their foundation ? 


for heresy and unsoundness! 
first time that such a thing has occurred. Dr. 
Duffield said the same thing on the floor of Assem- 


Connecticut ; and the Philadelphia Observer, as 
late as last May, published the same thing in 
the most scurrilous and vulgar language. Mem- 
bers asserted at the last Assembly also that the 
Convention of Wisconsin is unsound. In the 
name of the Congregationalists of Iowa, | deny 
that there is the least foundation for Dr. Hat- 
field's remarks, and I call upon him for specifica- 
tions and proofs, so far as we in this state are 
concerned. This very year, and about the very 
time these offensive remarks were made in Con- 
necticut, a delegate from the General Associa- 
tion of that state was sitting in our association, 
and expressing himself highly gratified with 
what he sawand heard. I deeply regret that he 
(Rev. Mr. Brainerd) was not present in his own 
association, to give his opinion, from personal 
knowledge, in reply to Dr. H. There is an evi- 
dent attempt being made to alienate from west- 
ern Congregationalists the confidence and sym- 
pathy of their eastern brethren, and to flatter the 
latter at the expense of the former. Our Pres- 
byterian brethren love New England Congrega- 
tionalism, but somehow their feelings amazingly 
change towards the same thing when it passes 
the Hudson westward! Our ministers, nearly to 
a man, have recently come from New England, 

and yet, contrary to the old maxim, character 
has wonderfully changed with the change of 
sky. The secret, however, is this: in New 
England the two systems of Congregationalism 

and Presbyterianism do not come in contact; 

but in the west they do. New England Con- 

gregationalists have nothing to do with Presby- 

terians but to hold open their purse-strings to 

them; while in the west, unfortunately for our 


eethodowg, wa inotot an the right to establi 
churches with our polity, and occupy ro 


which is deemed prescriptively to belong te our 
brethren, who are so orthodox par excellence. 
However, I think the Congregationalism of the 
north-west will still survive, and still retain the 
confidence of New England without Presbyterian 
indorsement We ministers do not need “letters 
of commendation” from the General Assembly, 
Our churches “ are our epistle, known and read 
of all men.” 

1 have now done with this whole subject, 
which has formed the topic of several of my re- 
cent letters. I leave the matter now to the so- 
ber reflection of brethren, and trust that it will 
be weighed in all its bearings before the meet- 
ing of our National Council. In my next I will 
give you some intelligence of the progress of 
things at the West. Respectfully Yours, 

J.C. H. 
For the Independent 


GEVERAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONALISTS, 


It seems from the call issued by Messrs. 
Thompson, Beecher and Lansing, that Albany is 
selected as the place where the above Convention 
is to be held on the 5th of October next. 
When the proposition fur such a Convention ap- 
peared in TMe Independent, | hailed it as an omen 
for good. It was my ardent hope, when the call 
for the Convention should be issued, it would be 
of such a character as would invite and secure 
the attendance of all evangelical Congregation- 
alists. I hoped that the committee, instead of 
confining their invitation to the narrow limits 
marked out by the call, would pursue a truly 
liberal and catholic policy toward all orthodox 
Congregationalists, whether holding to pure in- 
dependency, to General Associationism, or wheth- 
er occupying a position between these two ex- 
tremes. 1 supposed that pure Independents, and 
those connected with district associations only, 
might carry with them into the General Conven- 
tion, soon to be held at Albany, somewhat of that 
experience and wisdom which the times demand, 
and which might, in some small degree, illumine 
the pathway which the friends of Cengregation- 
alism should take to prepare the way of the Lord. 
Evangelical Congregationalists of whatever name 
have a deep and permanent interest in the ques- 
tion, how far “the Congregational church po- 
lity” contributes to the prosperity of ‘“‘ Home 
Missions and generally to the spread of the Gos- 
pel in this country.” But it is decided that the 
counsel of all pure Independents, and of all Con- 
gregationalists not connected with state associa- 
tions, consociations or conferences, is to be re- 
jected. They are not invited to the Convention : 
they are to take no part in itsdeliberations. No 
matter how deep their piety, how sound their 
doctrinal views, how pure their lives, how large 
their experience, how full of self-denial and la- 
bors of love, or how sincerely devoted to the 
spread of a pure Gospel throughout the land, 
they must not cross the threshold of that Con- 
vention as delegates; they are to hear from no 
quarter the Christian salutation of “ welcome.” 
The call runs thus: ‘“ Any Congregational min- 
ister, who is a member of any district association, 
conference, convention or consociation, which 
body is represented in the General Congregational 
body of the State in which it exists, will be entitled 
to a seat in the Convention, and also one delegate 
duly certified from any Congregational church, 
whose minister or stated supply is accustomed to be 
so connected.” The design of such a call is unmis- 
takable. Its object is to promote General Asso- 
ciationism, Consociationism, &c. All Congrega- 
tional churches and ministers, not connected 
with these state religious organizations are ex- 
cluded from the grave deliberations of the ap- 
proaching Convention. Its object is to promote 
that form of Congregationalism which every stu- 
dent in ecclesiastical history is aware was un- 
known to the Apostolic age. The call is so 
penned that were the Apostolic churches still 
existing on the Apostolic platform of church 
lity, not one of them could be represented “a 
nner ‘ ya 
lay delegate or its minister in the contemplated 
Convention. It is plain enough, that the per- 








the way for this Convention, are determined to 
give no countenance to Apostolic Congregation- 
alism. This isa form of church polity which 
they are unwilling to have represented at Alba- 
ny. Its appearance there is deprecated as an 





such calumnious insinuations against us, and 
True, no spe- 
cifications of bodies or individuals are made, but 
for that reason the whole mass of north-western 
Congregationalists are included, and slandered 
without the shadow of reason, by representa- 
tives of a body which has itself been exscinded 
This is not the 


bly at Detroit, and Dr. Stiles made some similar 
suggestions before the General Association of | t° those well known bodies in fellowship with 


apple of discord. But State Associationism and 
Consociationism, &e., things superadded by blind 
human wisdom to the Divine model of church 
polity, will be received with special favo. These 
are forms of church polity on which that Con- 
vention will look with most approving smiles, 
while that form of Congregationalism, which 
bears God's own signet, is destined to meet with 
cold words and repulsive looks. Not even a 
church can be represented in that Convention 
whose minister does not bow, with deferential 
homage, before some State Association, Consoci- 
ation or Conference. Well, I suppose that we, 
Congregational Independents, must bear with 
kind and patient grace this exclusion, but we 
would like to inquire what good reason our 
brethren will give on the day of judgment for 
refusing to receive the representatives of that 
Congregational church polity, which bears the 


Ropinys. 


The editors take leave to say that while they 
stand for the inherent and inalienable indepen- 
dence of the churches, they also hold that it is 
the right of pastors to associate fur mutual help- 
fulness and improvement. Associations, pro- 
perly constituted, are simply societies of pas- 
tors or of clergymen for professional purposes ; 
churches have nothing to do with them. Yet, 
as the proposal for the Convention came from a 

ieneral Association, and was placed by them in 
the hands of a committee of their own, and as 
the Convention must necessarily have some boun- 
dary in order to its answering the ends for whic! 
it is to meet, the most natural and least unsatis- 
factory mode of defining it was by a reference 


each other, the General Associations. 
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For the Independent. 


A NEW COMPROMISE, 


Mr. James G. Birney has recently advised the 
free colored people in favor of going to Liberia. 

he closing chapter of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
also urges it very foreibly.* Even the cditor of 
the National Eva, in an article condemning state 
laws expelling free people of color, remarks: 
“He is not a true friend of the colored man who 
would check his spirit of enterprise or insist upon 
his remaining where he is. instead of seeking by 
all rational means to better his condition. ‘The 
slave who flees from bondage to freedom is not 
blamed for the act; why censure the free man 
of color for attempting, by emigration, to escape 
from want and degradation!” The Chrishan 
Press holds similar language. 
In this day of “compromises” is not here an 
excellent opportunity fora new one’; There are 
prejudices against the Colonization Society and 
the name—put why not have a new compromise 
society for “ Arrican Emicrarion (? The old 
arguments in favor of Liberia are now new-cast. 
Chiefly they are three, and always must be, 
(1,) the personal advantages of the emigrants or 
colonists, (2,) the good of Africa, (3.) the relief 
of our own country prospectively from the em- 
barrassments and dangers of the slavery ques- 
tion. But as to the shape, prominence and pro- 
portion given to each, they are differently pre- 
sented by the new advocates. The last used to 
be first, and the first last. There were suspicions 
that southern interests wished—through northern 
benefactions to the Colonization Society—to ex- 
eaetie Seah A . Sc Wits 
suspicions are wearing away somewhat-—and it | 
is seen to be impossible thus tu relieve the South. 
And now the personal advantage of the African 
claims notice. On this ground news journals, 
strongly anti-slavery, like the V. Y. Zimes, urge 
emigration. Colonization, too, as such, is 
to come toanend. Its experimental stage has 
passed. The settlements on the western shore 
of Africa are thoroughly established. They are 
ready to live, not as dependencies, bat by their 
own vitality. Liberia itself is a colony no long- 
er: it is an independent Republic. Free emi- 
gration thither may be looked for as the order of 
the day. Is it not time for a movement for 
African emigration—a new compromise'—in 
which such men as Sumner, Hale,Grecley, Birney, 
Bailey, Whittier, Gurley, Roberts, Tracy, Barnes, 
Beecher and Leavitt; in short, the friends of the 
African race and the African continent of various 
ways of thinking, may unite together! This is 
the natural suggestion of circumstances. 
Extreme men on both sides may demur ; what 
do wisdom, expediency and benevolence dictate ? 

' Piino-AFRICANUS. 





ready 


* Mr. Choate is reported to have.said that “ that book 
will make two millions of Abolitionists.” Will it not 
make also, in time, two millions of emigrants ? 

+ “The essence of polities iscompromise.’’— Macaulay. 
In the politics of morals this principle is commonly made 
ultra, principle is included in the compromise, as well 
as prejudice, personal feeling, non-essential opinions, 
party ties and objects, kc. Any new movenient for 
emigration to Africa must not compromise the great 
principle that the system of southern slavery is wrong, 
and the victims of it have a perfect right to remain 
there, and stand up on entire equality with other Amer- 
icans. It must not deny the iniquities of American bon- 
dage, or attempt to drire those who suffer from itover 
sea. But on the’general ground of the evils of slaver: 
and the blessings of freedom in Afriea—might not en 
gration be encouraged on both sides—even though ali: 
ation of feeling might prevent an associated movement ! 
Is there not room for charity here and would it not pro- 
mote charity towardsthe slave? These are simply sug- 
gestive questio.s. 
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For the Independent. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES, 


The scriptural practice of bestowing upon the 
brethren of a church such names as designate 
their condition and employment is one which 
may be safely followed. Asa general name they 
may be called brethren, even those who are min- 
isters. Thus Peter designated an apostle, “Our 
beloved brother Paul.” When one enters upon 
studies preparatory to the Gospel ministry, the 
old term, disciple, or the more modern one, stu- 
dent,—theological student when he is in the 
seminary—is very suitable. When he ceases to 
be under the care of instructors and performs 
the business of a minister, he should be called 
a minister. I dislike the name Jicentiate, for 
neither the name nor the thing is found in 
the Scriptures. Apollos had received no li- 
cense, for he knew only the baptism of Jobn, 
and when he was disposed to pass into Achaia, 
the brethren, not ministers, gave him a letter of 
recommendation. The term license is a mis- 
nomer, for it gives liberty to preach in no church 
unless that church, also, give their consent. In 
illustration of this sentiment let me relate a case 
which occurred in these parts, not long ago. 

“ Where now, brother A. ?” said Mr. B. to an 
aged minister, who had just given him a eall. 
A. “Iam on my way to Allegany co.—going 
there to get a license.” 

B. “Get a license! a man who has been 
preaching these thirty years, wants a license ?” 
A. “Yes. Iwas approved by an association 
in 1815, and ordained by a Presbytery in 1818, 
but these ecclesiastical performances do not, of 
themselves, allow me to enter a single pulpit. I 
want a church license. 

B. “Ah, if that is what you want I will givea 
letter of recommendation to a deacon in a town 
not far distant, and I hope the church there will 
give you a license and an invitation to preach to 
them as long as you shall be able to lift up your 
voice in the sanctuary.” 

A license from a presbytery is about as much 
a license to a church as it is to the teacher. It 
gives them liberty to employ him as much as it 
does him to preach to them. Such things, how- 
ever, were not done in the days of the Apostles. 
“ Therefore they that were scattered abroad went 
everywhere preaching the word.” These were 
not the apostles for they still remained at Jeru- 
salem, W. D. 








For the Independent. 


SOUIAL LIFE IN EUROPE AND’ AMERICA. 


BY oun [LATE] PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


My first observations on the peculiarities of 
American social life, have met with a rather un- 
fortunate reception. Still I shall not be deterred 
from continuing them; for, after all, how are 
any of us—individuals and nations—to improve, 
|uniess we can first know something of our 
| faults ? 

Nothing has come before me thus far, more 
strikingly in American society, than the very 
eteat contrast to the European, in the spending 
of mouey. Money is made readily, and as readily 
thrown away. Great sums are spent for trifles ; 
when in Europe they would be saved, or more 
permanently employed. There is little true 
economy, compared with what one sees in France 
and Germany. 

of course I do not speak here of the titled 
privileged classes in Europe, where immense for- 
tunes may be spent ina month ; but of the great 
middle class—the men of business and study, 
the lawyers, and scholars, and merchants,— 
‘uunong them, far more than with the correspond. 
ing classes in America, economy is an avowed 
object. People are not ashamed to say that they 
economize ; and, without being mean, the saving 
of money is always admitted as something to be 
aimed at. No American, where he was known, 
would ever be seen traveling in a second-class con- 
veyance, or stopping at a poor hotel, or eating at 
acheap restaurante, with the avowed purpose of 
saving moncy. 

Nor, however “close” he might be in reality, 
would he ever in any public way, admit his econ- 
omy. I have often in my letters noticed, how 
different the continental peoples were in this. 
In Germany | found men of the highest respect- 
ability and refinement, traveling like any of the 
peasants, in the plainest third-class cars. On 
the Mediterranean, Italian and French gentlemen 
take “deck-passages” like the common lazaro- 
ni. In the German cities, too, you see the cheap 
eafes filled with people evidently belonging to 
the educated and refined classes. What is more 
striking, too, people everywhere in society admit 
expense as an item to be considered; talk of 
how money can be best spared, as if economy 
were something important and carefully to be 
estimated. This is apparent even in English 
society. 

Nor are the Europeans “mean” in this. I 
have often talked with the Germans about their 
economical habits. They always represent it as 
a mere balancing of tastes; they have a certain 
income,—this isa “ fixed fact” for them. The 
question is, how shall they best spend it? They 
prefer to sacrifice comfort in a railway-carriage, 
that they may have money for a concert; or 
they lodge in a cheaper hotel abroad, that they 
may be able to see their friends oftener at home. 
Our fault in this would be no great one, and 
might casily be pardoned, as connected with our 
free. generous habit, were it not that our extray- 
agance does no good. 

We do not spend money for permanent com- 
fort as in England, or for taste and social enjoy- 
ment asin Germany. To make a certain show, 
to keep up with the modes of a certain circle of 
soriety, is the great object here. 

There is more laid out on our houses than is 
usually on those in Germany or France, and yet 
they seldom look as well. We dare not be sim- 
sachifice good taste. If people olf WOK FARR 
that good drawings are a prettier ornament to 
walls than bed paintings in rich frames; that 
flowers set off a window better than tawdry 
hangings: that a few cheap little articles, of 
real grace and meaning, are worth all your gilt 
cornices and ponderous mirrors ! 

A German, without hardly being conscious 
that he does it, selects all his common utensils, 
articles, pieces of furniture, with reference more 
or less to their grace of form. He avoids glare 
and gaudiness; he prefers many simple, tasteful 
objects to a few splendid. 

In all the many German houses I visited, I 
seldom saw carpets on the drawing-room floors 
or gilded mirrors on the walls, yet I was con- 
stantly struck with the beauty of the smaller ar- 
ticles in use; hanging vases of vines, writing- 
desks arched with frames for flowers, graceful 
statuettes, objects of curiosity, and chairs and 
sofas, having some individual character, and 
not merely bought because they are the mode. 
In England, the aim is more at comfort ; the 
rooms are far more filled up than in Germany, 
yet in all the variety of furniture there is far 
more appearance of individual selection and 
whim—yes, of simplicity, than with us. The 
articles are bought not to show to others, but to 
be used, and naturally present Jess of mere dis- 
play. 

But our extravagance has worse effects. It 
prevents sociality. The idea with a certain 
class in our cities is, that they cannot entertain 
their friends without a great outlay of expense ; 
they cannot have a company without its being a 
rout. Accordingly, they shut themselves up to 
their business and their families a great part of 
the year, and then come out in a brilliant fete, 
which every one attends and no one enjoys, and 
which costs more than a hundred little social 
parties scattered through the year. The great 
purpose of social gatherings is destroyed by this ; 
the constant, pleasant, genial intercourse of 
minds with one another. . 

In Germany I was repeatedly invited in the 
most cultivated circles to companies, where the 
only entertainment was a bottle of light Bor- 
deaux, a few sandwiches and fruits, and possibly 
on an especial occasion a haunch of venison and 
a pudding,—never any great preparation and 
usually a small company,—the sociality consist- 
ing not in splendid display of any kind, but in 
lively, easy talk over the table. Of course there 
are sometimes exceptions to this; but in such 
simple, little companies do the best minds in 
Berlin, and Dresden, and Prague, meet in bril- 
liant social converse, night after night. 

In England the universal mode of entertain- 
ment is a dinner; and even that seems a far 
more rational and economical means of social 
enjoyment than our formal “parties.” Through- 
out the continent, in the middle classes, one of 
our expensive New York levees would be almost 
unknown. 

The same trait runs still farther with us. I 
think it will he invariably found that, in the same 
ranks of society, dress costs far more here than 
in Europe. It is a common remark there, that 
you can always tell an American traveler from 
the fineness of his coat. Something of this pe- 
culiarity may be due to our climate, which de- 
mands more variety and admits more brilliancy 
of costume, especially with ladies, than the Eu- 
ropean; yet I believe that the observation in 
general will hold, that the Europeans are more 
economical in dress than ourselves. 

The evils of this American tendency are be- 
ginning to be most painfully manifest. 

Such are the expenses of living in our great 
cities, that it is almost impossible for any young 
business man to start in a respectable way, 
without great capital to back him. The de- 
mands of mere display are so great, that compe- 
tition for wealth becomes tremendous. Noble 
impulses, family affections, social feelings, are 
all being sacrificed in this fearful struggle to be 
rich. 

Religion itself, though liberally supported 
with the purse, is put in the background, in the 
life. Everything is being absorbed in this in- 
tense, untiring rivalry for money. Well did 
Kossuth prophesy, when he said lately that the 
great evil which our nation has to dread, in the 





Future, is materialism. It seems to me to be 
eating out the very heart of the people. 

What we need now is, that some who have 
wealth and position in society, should set the ex- 
ample of a more simple, economical style of liv- 
ing,—not in imitation of the Germans or the 
French, for they show their own sad inconsisten- 
cies; but in pursuit themselves of a more sim- 
ple, tasteful and rational mode of life. With 
greater economy throughout our American life, 
there would be none of that pressing necessity 
which exists now, for a merchant's following out 
business to the very last moment of his life. 

The Germans are far more sensible in this. I 
used to be surprised to see in the German mer- 
cantile cities, merchants retiring from business 
on a property which would be hardly thought 
enough for starting here. The result there is, 
that the business-man can complete the culture 
of his mind by other pursuits, and especially 
that he can make a pleasant, tasteful home for 
his children, without the great evil which curses 
our American family-life—I mean the disparity 
which must exist here between the income of the 
father and that of the children, so that our sons 
are brought up with the habits of millionaires, 
yet are expected to make their own way to 
wealth. Who does not know that many of the 
best families of New England have utterly and 
sadly run out, from the effects of this education 
in habits of wealth, upon children who could 
only possibly inherit a small share of the father’s 
property ? 

If but a few men of station and influence 
would take an independent stand in their style 
of living, aiming at simplicity, economy and 
moderation. cultivating good taste and the sense 
of beauty in every way, but sedulously avoid- 
ing all display and extravagance, our national 
tendency might even yet be checked. 

It is but just to say that this peculiarity of 
our countrymen connects itself with one of our 
most noble traits—our generosity with our money. 
In no other nation of the world—I might say 
in no other people of past history—has money 
been so lavishly poured forth for objects of for- 
eign charity. A German would think himself 
crazed to give a tenth of his income for a Revo- 
lution in an opposite hemisphere, or for any re- 
ligious or charitable object so far distant. There 
is nothing in all the list of European charities, to 
be placed for a moment by the side of our mag- 
nificent gifts every year to those connected with 
us by no tie of interest, or language, or blood. 
In censuring American private extravagance, 
let us never forget the wide-reaching American 
generosity. C. LL. 


PROGRESS OF JFSUITISM IN EUROPE. 


BY OUR 





ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
Continental correspondence supplies several 
facts denoting the continued advance of sacer- 
dotal power. In Tuscany the grand duke has 
removed his ministers because they were not suf- 
ficiently devoted to the Jesuit interest; their 
policy “ was in opposition to his eonscience, and 
too contrary to the duties of a Catholic prince 
to the Court of Rome,” so that the Jesuits are 
undisputed masters of the field. 
In Napxes, where it was thought there re- 
mained nothing more to be done, the last of 
three Protestant schools has been broken up, and 
that, too, in a manner the most outrageous and 
insulting to England. More than a year ago 
. vis eat y va) o Sthan ._arer 
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lie governors and governesses in their “schools, 
shough Protestant. Mr. Hamilton, an English- 
man, with Protestant pupils, refused to submit 
to this tyranny, as being protected by treaty, 
after having had many of his pupils detached 
by seeret threats and intrigues, was finally 
called before the police, and directed to shut up 
his school, as the government had resolved that 
a Protestant school should no longer exist. He 
would not comply. Upon this, the police entered 
his house and turned the pupils into the streets, 
though the parents of some of them were not 
resident in Naples. 
In Bex.civm the administration remains un- 
settled, and no ministry has been formed, owing 
to the pernicious influence of the ruler of France 
and his comrogues the priests. 
In Pirpnont the priests are defying the gov- 
ernment, and hurling the greater excommunica- 
tion against those who obey the laws. A recent 
Turin paper has the following :— 
“ The Archbishop of Chambery, and the Bishops 
of Aosta, Tarantasia, Moriana, and Annccy, have 
followed the example of the high clergy of Pied- 
mont, and published a declaration, which has been 
posted up in all the parishes under their jurisdic- 
tion, in which they condemn the civil marriage bill 
as unconstitutional, immoral, anti-social, and anti- 
Catholic, and declare, Ist, That every Catholic of 
their dioceses who shall dare to contract matri- 
mony under a form different from that prescribed 
by the Church, shall on that sole account incur 
excommunication in the highest degree; 2dly, 
That he shall be deprived of the sacraments during 
life and in the hour of death, unless he take the 
course of rehabilitating his matrimony canonically, 
or of sending away from his home ‘the person 
whom the Church cannot consider as his wife ;’ 
3dly, That if he die without effecting his reconcili- 
ation with the Church, he shall be deprived of 
ecclesiastical burial; 4thly, That the offspring of 
such unions shall be considered illegitimate for all 
canonical purposes.” 
The Indépendance Belge has a very interesting 
communication from a French contributor on 
the subject of Jesuit organization and progress, 
which is added here, and your correspondent 
would take the liberty of adopting an American 
formula, and say—‘ Exchange papers please 
copy.” The Jesuit province of America is as 
much concerned in the subject as any European 
kingdom :— 
“ During the three centuries that have elapsed 
since the foundation of the Society of Jesus, it has 
continually vibrated from one extreme to another 
between the attacks of its enemies and the apolo- 
gies of its friends. After having been at one time 
expelled from nearly all the states of Europe, it 
now re-appears more powerful than ever. You 
have lately learned that all the property possessed 
by the order in Austria has been restored to it. 
Not only is this fact beyond a doubt, but I learn 
further that the order thinks of founding an im- 
mense agricultural colony upon the banks of the 
Theiss in Hungary, with the view of seconding the 
Austrian government, which desires to give a vig- 
orous impulse to agriculture. In France the pro- 
gress of the society is not less remarkable. We 
are a long way removed indeed from that demon- 
stration of May 3, 1845, when the Chamber of 
Deputies declared almost unanimously ‘ that rely- 
ing upon the government to cause the law of the land 
to be executed, the chamber passed to the order 
of the day.’ The Jesuits have recently bought the 





ges they already possess a house and a church. 


enlarged. 


cumstances eagerly send their children to them. 
If I am well informed, the house in the Rue des 


sides. 
upon extraordinary occasions. 


doned, and that the reverend Jesuit fathers wil 


ly issue publications without the author’s name 


which decency forbids me to mention here; Le 





jects cf commerce. 


immense establishment of the Abbe Poitoux at 
Vaugivard at the cost of £80,000. They are nego- 
tiating for the purchase of another property near 
Bourges, on the confines of the Sologue. In Bour- 


Their small house at Rennes is about to be greatly 
It cannot be denied that wherever they 
open colleges their ability is so great, the terms so | you to-day and hang or transport you to-morrow. 
moderate, that numbers of families in narrow cir- 


Postes will continue to be the seat of the ‘ prov- 
ince’ of Paris, for, what you ee po Pt _ 
7 q ae he into pri - " ! 

a ay ebay ‘ The provincial, the socius of | hand of peace and pardon to thy Conquered, Yet 
the provincial, who, under the title of secretary, is 
in reality his inspector, and the governor-general 
of the province—all are organized under the supe- 
rior government of Rome, where the general re- 
The general of the Jesuits only quits Rome | 
The person who| she shall stand forth free and disenthralled to take 
ives me these details is persuaded that, before the 
ar of a year, the university colleges will be aban- 


absorb the education of French youth almost en- 
tirely. Besides those books which they publish 
with the official sanction of the clergy, they covert- 


which contain singular and often rather heterodox 
doctrines. A collection of canticles for children 
has been shown me, in which there are couplets 


Historiettes, Le Coup de Tonnerre, printed at Paris, 


Rue St. Benoit, and I know not what besides. The 
list would be too long. The propagandism is inces- 
sant; the Jesuits have at no former period more 
fully justified the bull of Pope Paul LV, by which 


© Regimini militantis Ecclesia, &¢.” 


ization and the influence of its religion. The 
following is from a “memorandum” or report 
by the Governor of Madrid, in which the state 
of the hospitals is described, in order to a reform 
in them : 


“ He declares that the provisions served out to 
the patients are of the worst possible description, 
and dearer than the best, because nobody endeay- 
ored to force the contractors to fulfill their obliga- 
tions. The scales for the weighing out of the pro- 
visions were not equal, so that scandalous facilities 
were given to fraud. 
sheep amounted to forty, the best of which went to 
the tables of the hospital clerks, and the worst to 
the patients. Eight hundred pounds of chocolate 
were consumed every month, not by the patients, 
because chocolate is not an article of hospital diet, 
except in rare cases, but by the employés. The 
kitchens were filthy in the extreme; the number 
of cooks and kitchen people so great, that they 
hindered each other from working. The mattresses 
of the patients were half emptied of their wool, 
the property of the patients; their clothes were 
taken away without an inventory being made, the 
bedding unclean, the wards unwashed. There was 
neither respect nor consideration for suffering hu- 
manity, the hygiene of the wards being left to the 
will and pleasure of hospital clerks and ward 
lackeys. The dwellings of the insane were horrible 
to see. The medical case-books slovenly kept 
with great intervals between the lines; so that 
agreeable or alimentitious articles were interpolated 
in great quantities, but never used by the unhappy 
patients. The bodies were carried naked to the 
dead-house in the same cart, without distinction of 
Sex or age, many hours before the term’ marked 
down by the law, or dictated by prudence. The 
hair and teeth of the dead were convtrted into ob- 
j The dispensary full of bad 
drugs, and, notwithstanding the heap of emplovés, 
dirty in the extreme. The young students em- 
ployed as dressers were not under any kind of dis- 
cipline ; were never more than an hour at the ut- 
most in the discharee of their duties; and when 
required by his Excellency the Governor to per- 
form them, imposed impertinent conditions, and 
when these were not acceded to resigned their of- 
fices, and left the patients without assistance ; for 
which act the governor put them all into prison, 
and then deprived them of the permission to enter 
any public establishment. The clergy belonging to 
the hospitals were by far too numerous, and yet 
their duties were inadequately fullilled. The Gov- 
ernor of Madrid has turned out all the inferior ser- 
vants: he has put the economical part of the estab- 
lishment into the hands of the Sisterhood of Char 
ity, which contains many women of great merit and 
abnegation, and he has eflected great savings of 
every kind,” 

: AGRICOLA. 
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THINGS IN IRELAND, 


Dusiin, July 28, 1852. 
Religious and political excitement has been 
very high amongst us lately; and we are likely 
to have enough of it for some time to come. 
The priests have been seeking political repri- 
sals for the “ outrage” of the Keclesiastical Titles 
Bill, and for their losses by conversions amongst 
the people ; and a very edifying exhibition they 
have made of the spirit and power of sacerdotal- 
ism! All the old forms of agitation have been 
abandened. and the strength of the Roman Ca- 
tholic party has been devoted to upholding “ the 
Church ” in the election of members of Parlia- 
ment. 
In your melancholy state of society—deprived 
as you are of all the advantages and unnumber- 
be very difficult for you to understand or even 
imagine how religion is upheld and promoted 
among us,in this way. but if you had been 
here during the past three weeks, you might 
have picked up some “notions” on the import- 
ance of clectioneering tactics to the defenders 
of the faith. 
Your readers are acquainted with the melan- 
choly riots that oceurred lately at Stockport, 
in England, where the people eo violently repell- 
ed the “aggression” of the Irish laborers, and 
wreaked vengeance upon thei at once for their 
wanton insults of Protestant fecling, and for the 
more unpardonalle offense of underworking 
them at the different manufactories. 
This sad occurrence has supplied political 
capital to the Irish priests and demagogues dur- 
ing our election contest, now closing. In every 
part of Ireland “the Stockport riots” and “the 
chapel wreckers of England who consider /yich- 
law the only law for Vapists,” have been pla- 
carded on the walls and used as standing topics 
of inflammatory appeal to “ Catholic clectors ” ! 
The results are such as might have been ex- 
pected. In Limerick, Clare, Cork, and other 
places most violent outrages have taken place, 
and priestly denunciation and mob law have 
produced the most fearful state of intimidation 
against Protestant candidates and their support- 
ers. In Dublin the efforts of the priests and of 
“the defense association” aroused a general 
sentiment of resistance and produced a powerful 
reaction by which the Roman Catholic candidates 
have been rejected by large majorities, both in 
the city and the county, many lrotestants who 
never voted before uniting in the effort, and a 
large number of “ liberals” being so disgusted 
by the sectarian and ultramontane policy of the 
Roman Catholic party, that they joined the con- 
servative ranks. 
The public of Dublin have been amused and 
surprised by an attempt to revive or imitate 
something of the defunct “ Young Ireland” 
pamphletecring in the following proclamation, 
issued on the opening of the election,—which is 
interesting at least--in addition to its elegance 
of diction—for the boldness with which it repu- 
diates the priest's candidates : — 
“ Young Ireland Electors of the County of Dub- 
lin, Your true companions in the City did well, 
Three Hundred of them banded together stood 
aloof with folded arms and looked on with digni- 
fied contempt at that wretched struggle of Whig 
and Tory. Alike they resisted the bludgeon ruf- 
fianism of the Whig, and flung back with scorn the 
proffered bribe of the Tory. Young Irelanders of 
the County, are you prepared to follow the noble 
example of your companions of the City, or have 
you so far forgotten the sacred cause, which at one 
time absorbed and hallowed every thought and 
fecling, as basely to mingle and herd yourselves, 
and desecrate that sacred cause in this idle squab- 
ble for a Seat in the House of Saxon Legislation ? 
‘Calais will be found written on my heart,’ was the 
exclamation of an English Queen. Let ‘Ireland 
at your deaths be found engraven on yours! Ire- 
land and Ireland alone! Are Mitchell, Meagher, 
O’Brien, Martyn and O’Donohoe (holy and sancti- 
fied names) now 80 far forgotten as to give place 
for a single moment to such scum as Craven and 
Lentaigne? Craven the Saxon, (we spit upon the 
ground and wash our mouths as we utter the 
words,) and Lentaigne the Whig. Does the Tiger 
change his streaks or the Leopard his spots? The 
base, the bloody and brutal Whigs! Base they 
have ever been—brutal they have ever been—and 
bloody they have ever been—and base, brutal and 
bloody they willever be. They will gull and cheat 


Is Mitchell free—is O’Brien free—is Martyn or 
O’Donohoe free? The Saxon Queen came to your 
shores in triumphant array. Those Whigs who 
transported our loved leaders were then her advi- 
sers, a noble action could have been graciously 
done. The Conqueror could have extended the 


Mitchell, S.0’Brien, Martyn and O' Donohoe still have 
a felon’s fate amidst the Robbers and Cutthroats of 
a convict settlement. We tell you the day will 
come as sure as there is a just God in Heaven, when 
the Chains of Ireland will crumble in the dust, and 


the foremost place amidst the Nations of the Earth. 
A dream! Four short years ago Meagher, our 
1| heart-loved Meagher, stood a convict in the dock 
—he is this day a member of the greatest country 
in the world, and a Representative of the greatest 
Nation on the face of the earth. Yet they too 
, | would have been called dreamers who would have 
predicted this destiny for him. You will not vote 
for the Tory, will you pollute yourselves and your 
cause by advocating the Whig? If your martyred 
s| leaders were here would they be found hustling 


they were created, commencing with these words— 
Most Catholic Spain! The treatment of the 


sick and the state of the hospitals in any coun- 
try, afford a clear index of the state of its civil- 


The daily consumption of | Y°8rs- 





Hurrah for Craven, Hurrah for Lentaigne—will you 
do less than they. Pollute not then yourselves 
with these wretched squabbles of Whig and Tory. 
Keep sacred and forever the Holy cause entrusted 
to your hands and hearts. 
“Signed by Order, 
“J. O'Donouoe, : 

“B, O'Kreree, A ns the Committee. 

The most remarkable instance of the ram- 
pant spirit of sacerdotalism has been given in the 
case of Henry Grattan. This gentleman, inher- 
iting the glory of one of Ireland's greatest names, 
after working incessantly for the political ad- 
vancement of Roman Catholics, and going 
“through thick and thin” with them during 
his whole public life, has been ignominiously 
rejected from the county of Meath, which he 
has represented in Parliament for over twenty 
The only assignable cause for this is 
that the Roman Catholic bishop and_ priests 
prefer Mr. Lucas, editor and proprietor of the 
Tablet newspaper, an ultra-violent and intoler- 
ant priest's organ, which defends every enormi- 
ty of superstition and Papal despotism on the 
continent, and aspires to be the instrument of 
reaction and Jesuitism among the Irish Roman- 
ists. This gentleman was elected for the regal 
district of Meath, by the Roman Catholic cler- 
gy, isan Englishman, was formerly a (Quaker, 
and now gulls the poor Paddies and secures the 
favor of their Padres, by vituperating English 
Protestants, and by exhibiting a wretched wood- 
cut of the Virgin and Child as a vignette on his 
newspaper. This latter piece of artistic profan- 
ity is very offensive to many Roman Catholics, 
but it is just the thing for the priests and for 
those who are capable of submitting to their 
absolute control. 
The following is an extract from the “ after 
mass” speech of Bishop Cantwell introducing 
Mr. Lucas to the faithful, in order to oust Henry 
Grattan : ; 
‘As it now becomes my pleasing duty to intro- 
duce to you my respected friend, Mr. Lucas, it may 
not be improper that I should, in the first instance, 
say a word or two of his personal merits, those high 


attributes that promise to render hima parliamen 


tary representative of Whom Meath, of whom Ire- 
land—regenerated Treland—will at no distant day 
be proud; and that I should in the second place 


explain to him your wants and wishes, that you 


may hear from his own eloquent lips his views in 
reference to your great and cherished principles. 
First, then, as to Mr. Lucas. He is, indeed, 1 
should rather say he was, an Englishman and a 
Protestant born, but is now a staunch Catholic— 
aye, and | will add, a true-hearted Irishman, and 
no mistake. Mr. Lucasisa barrister—he has been 
called to the English bar. His commanding talents, 
industrious habits, numerous and respectable con- 
nections—all conspired to insure him professional 
practice alike extensive and lucrative, and to ex- 
hibit before him, in near perspective too, all the 
honors of the judicial bench. Providence, how 

ever, luckily for Ireland and Catholicity, has had 
upon him other and better designs. After his re- 
ception into the church, seeing the holy faith oi 
his adoption, the faith, too, of Christendom, assail- 
ed on all sides by the lying press of bigoted En 

gland, in the warmth of his zeal, renouncing every 
professional prospect, he seizes bis potent pen, and 
in the columns of the Tw4/-/, in the front of which 
he places the Virgin and Child, and the succers of 
which he glories in commending to the powerful 
prayers of the Omnipotent Queen of Heaven; in 
the columns of the Tudlet he confounds and chas- 
lises, and that, too, in the very seat and center of 
bigotry, the truculent slanderers of the Catholie 
creed, and triumphantly defends from misrepresen- 
tation and obloquy the sacred character of the 
priesthood, But thatis notall, With a keen,em 

bittered appreciation of England's misrule and op 

pression of Ireland, the Bowens me his hatred 
prompted by a love of justice strong a pee 1 ial 
too deers Bote oS the proud - —, 

peal, first unfurled by ‘he Boggle gp “ie “3 

may God rest his soul, That is the epitome of Mr 
Lucas’s history ere his coming to reside in Lreland, 
and rank himself among her most devoted sons 
Ilis career since he came amongst us had not been 
less honorable nor less brilliant, Suffice it to say 
that the pre-eminently gifted and honest editor of 
the Tudlet is now, as journalist, the tried and trust 


he 


ed advocate of every principle dear to the hearts of 
the entire prelacy and priesthood ofthe land.” 


The above is from the Freeman's Journal, 
which does not say what share Dr. Cantwell is 
to have of the increased profits of the rival jour 
nal. 

The success of such efforts is truly melancholy 
and disgraceful. But these men are cutting the 


ground from under their own feet, and unwit- 
tingly educating the people on the subject of 
self government. 


Conciliation Hall has been for some months 
used as a flour-store.— May not some of the Ro- 
man Catholic chapels of Ireland soon become 
schools of popular Seriptural Christianity, pub- 
lic places for the distribution of the bread of life ‘ 
Say not imporsible! 
truth in store for poor Ireland ! 


God has goodness and 


A Looxer-on 
gical 
From the Christian Observer 
Thoughts of Things in Europe, 
BY REV. AARON FOSTER, 
Let us leave England for a few weeks, and 
come with me over the channel, to the sunny and 
beautiful France—to another race, and language, 
and religion, and government. But what a 
change has come over them, since | was there in 
August. Then a Republic, with “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,’ carved upon the public 
buildings and monuments, in more than two 
thousand places, now all erased ; and France has 
a master, and the people are slaves! 
History is a revelation. It is a most reliable 
revelation to those who are able to read it truly. 
Next to the Bible, history is the mo-t valuable 
and most soul-inspiring of all studies. A wise 
man has said that “ History is philosophy teach- 
ing by examples.” Ile might have added, that 
History is theology teaching by examples. 
Whoever becomes a master in political or the- 
ological science, must study their practical work- 
ings in history—must read the characters of 
nations with the mind of a philosopher, and the 
heart of a Christian. 
To understand a nation in history, the first in- 
quiry of the reader should be, and the first record 
of the historian should have been, what religious 
creeds or sentiments have controlled the con- 
sciences of the people? The conscience works 
under religious laws or beliefs, through the life 
of every human being. The exceptions to this 
truth are few and fearful. ‘This religious belief, 
controlling the conscience, is the true develop- 
ment of every nation’s character. To judge 
truly of any nation, its acts and government, one 
must thoroughly study the ideas which control 
the consciences of the people. 
I looked with delight upon the trees and vege- 
table growth of England; but I had an intense 
curiosity which I gratified at every opportunity, 
to examine the‘sort out of which they grew. So 
| want to see the religious sentiment—what it is ; 
because there is nothing besides of half the 
power in shaping governments, and opinions, and 
deeds of the nation. The true knowledge of the 
true God is the most important knowledge to 
every being in the universe ; but such knowledge 
of God, or priests, or devils, as the people have, 
every student in history must know, if he will 
know the people. The God of the people is their 
first ruler, such as they believe in, and the con- 
science demands obedience first to him. How 
very superficis] must be the history of Pagan, 
Mohammedan, Catholic or Protestant nations 
that does not develop the creeds so as to expose 
the consciences of the people. To comprehend 
the people and the governments of Europe for a 
thousand years past, and their architecture, fine 
arta, literature, and the whole science of their 
ities, one must be informed as to those re- 
igious beliefs which formed the consciences of 
the people. 
page A historical lessons of the nations of 
Europe, we may read our hope and our duty to 





ople who are desiring liberty like the 

United States. We learn by the histories of gov- 
ernments what religions are a basis for tyrants, 
and what religions make freemen. We learn 
that spiritual liberty must precede civil liberty. 
It is recent history which teaches us that a free 
Bible, a free conscience, and republican institu- 
tions—these three are one; that the Bible and 
conscience subject to the Pope, and the govern- 
ment to the tyrant—these three are one, so united 
that the aids of republics cannot separate them. 
France and the United States are examples ; 





and bustling to your voting booths, and crying 





for how could one comprehend the political con- 
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dition of these nations for the ot ee ee 
and not know the principles 7 pe the 
trolled the conscience rT eae Independence, 
United States hed © oe vere far more than our 
the French mee republic ; andit may be that 
equals in i. ay dee thought so too. Certainly 
the rest of t fe thought so; Lafayette thought 
pond a yo party of the English, with 
Charles James Fox, their wise and eloquent “4 
er, thought so. They tried it, and ge . 
noninterlerence from other nations, till themse “ 
had interfered. But how brief was their repu : 
lic! After fifty years of changing forms an 
monarchs, they tried a republic the second time. 
With so much experience, and the steady exam- 
ple of the United States, and its ne 
copy, they surely will maintain a republic. ot 
so. The tirst President elected was no more of 
a republican than Nero; and they did not ask 
after the principles. It was the man—the name 
Napoleon, which the people chose President—not 
the principles ofa republican. : 

They trusted their hopes of liberty to valor, to 
martial glory—not at all to moral sentiments, 
peace, and the Savior, And _ their Constitution, 
and their representatives, and their liberty, have 
been driven from the nation, and by the votes of 
the people—yes, the French people—freemen, 
shall [ call them ? No, they are French Catho- 
lic Infidel revolutionists. What man is he who 
said, * If the people will be slaves they can find 
a master”! Now whoever will know what has 
made the history of France in these changes, and 
why France cannot be a Republic, must find the 
fingers that have been manipulating the French 

science. 
eoWvith the conscience of the New England peo- 
ple, France would have been a republic during 
all this century, and a glorious free people now * 
Tne only despot in Europe would have been Rus- 

sia; Kossuth would not now be here for help. 
Plenty of better help would have been nearer. 
Certainly, the principles which have formed the 
consciences of the French people under spiritual 
despotism, or infidelity, have made their political 
destiny so different from the United States, and 
so wide from the best interests of Europe and of 
mankind. Statesmen may talk of the conditions 
of liberty; they may say that if centralization 
could be overcome, and corporations established, 
or it they had more help and more war, then 
they could have freedom ; as if spiritual des- 

otism and civil liberty were possible alliances. 

"ou may read the lessons from the revelations of 
France. If the people are not free from the spi- 
ritual despotisins of Paganism or Romanism, asa 
mill-stone about their consciences, every hope of 
civil liberty will be blasted, every dollar contri- 
buted will be a total loss. Establish spiritual 
liberty first, and then civil liberty—a conscience 
free with God, and then mind and law free with 
man. 

Spiritual freedom is the basis of civil freedom. 
Centuries ago, with a free bible and a free con- 
science, the people of all Europe would have 
made their own governments, and would have 
enjoyed liberty, equality, fraternity. Christianity. 
The despots know this well. The priesthood of 
the Pope know itas well. They know nothing 
more certainly, and guard against nothing with 
more watchful and expensive diligence, than 
against the spiritual power and liberty of God's 
Bible. 

What has a nation out of which to form a re- 
public, except her people? There are not 
enough peuple of integrity in France, competent 
to make a President, a Cabinet, and a Congress ; 
or if there are, the people do not know how to 
distinguish sugh qualities. All hope for France 
is blotted out of the brain of every one who 
knows the stuff that true republicanism is 


and perhaps a subsequent article, to suggest a 
little more at large the principles which bear 
upon the subject ; and which show, to our appre- 
hension, that Personal Religion, a true and tho- 
rough experience of the vital power of Christian- 
ity in the heart, is naturally essential to any 
man’s highest and permanent Enjoyment. 
This, for example, is clear at once ; that such 
an ‘experience of religion’ entirely and naturally 
accords with all innocent enjoyment on our part, 
whencesoever we may derive it.—All true enjoy- 
ment must be innocent. If the sense of personal 
guilt enters into our pleasure, it mars it at once 
It sheds a drop of unchangeable bitterness into 
the clearest cup. It is worse than the appari- 
tion of the grinning death’s-head, at the banquet 
of the Egyptians. There cannot be inward and 
true Happiness, in connection with the conscious- 
ness of personal Ill-desert. The peace which is 
essential to it cannot coincide with deep-sunk 
and startling premonitions of evil; with the 
prophecies and foreshadowing of exposure to 
Punishment. 
But with allintrinsic and innocent enjoyment 
Religion coincides; interiorly and perfectly. 
Such are the enjoyments of society, in the fami- 
ly circle, in usual soeial intercourse, or in the 
temperate, genial and glad assembly. Such are 
the pleasures that result from the culture and 
the use, on appropriate themes, of the faculties of 
the intellect; the judgment, the taste, the imag- 
ination, the memory. Such, too, are the enjoy- 
ments which come from the possession of physi- 
cal powers, unburdened by care and uninjured 
by disease. Such are all the enjoyments which 
come with a proper and God-allowed use of the 
forces implanted within us. So long as this use 
is not selfish and idolatrous—so long as it does 
not transcend the bounds which our Author has 
placed to it, and within which alone it contrib- 
utes to our well-being——Christianity agrees with 
it, fosters it, commands it. She gives sanction 
and authority to domestic happiness, and re- 
quires the institutions essential to its develop- 
ment. She gives motive and impulse to mental 
attainment, and to all mental culture. She in- 
cites to the enjoyment of all which God has 
provided in nature, for our sustenance and our 
use, or for the delight of the principle of taste 
in us. The skies, that are lustrous with the light 
of the sun diffused through their azure, or that 
beam at night with the vivid glory of watching 
stars; the ocean, in its vastness and solemn 
e. e . 
grandeur, or in the glance and sparkle of its 
fluctuating beauty ; the summer airs, the scenery 
of green fields, the shade of trees, the smell of 
flowers—all these are appropriately the occasions 
of pleasure to us their observers. And there is 
not one in all of these which Christianity, either 
as presented in its records or as incorporated in 
personal experience, does not accept as rightful 
in its place; not one of the enjoyments derived 
from these which she does not foster. Whatever 
ministers to health in our frames, to their relief 
after labor, or their strength for its perform- 
ance; whatever invigorates the mind and its 
forces, or cherishes the gentler sensibilities in 
us; whatever gratifies the taste, or exalts the 
imagination, or gives play to pure and regulated 





made of. 

More than this—for now it is revealed that 
Romanism is the last thing on this earth out of 
which to make republicanism, and the best of all 
materials to make slaves to tyrants, until it be- 
comes Infidelity. and then it is not long fit for 
the one or the other. Infidelity is fit for butchery, 
bat all unfit for law and order. 

Even now, Frenchmen do not know what the 
matter is. ‘They do not look at the Bible as hav- 
ing anything to do with the permanent, quiet 
success and happiness of England and the United 
States. 

Oh! how precious to America is the resting 
oom in God’s book of life—life to our liberties— 

etter understood by us every day. 

In respect to the people of Europe, we shall 
be disappointed in any “aid and comfort,” we 


affections, or advances us in any respect in 
worth and in power—all this Christianity ac- 
cepts as proper. She encircles it, indeed, with 
the sanctions of her authority. 

God made man at the first the lord over the 
earth, that he might use these treasures which it 
affords. He has shown in Christ the example of 
& man possessing them perfectly, using them 
freely-—with a heart ever open to social enjoyment, 
with an eye ever quick to the majesty and the 
charm of the structures of nature, with an intel- 
lect whose movements were a perpetual joy-—and 
yet who was perfectly spotless and just. In this 
is affixed the divine approbation to all these in- 
nocent pleasures of life. The Christian Re- 





may give to muke republics, or gain permanent 
freedom out of them during thiscentury. There 
will be plenty of revolutions for liberty ; but we 
shall see little hope for liberty in it till there 
Foe arene pete We shall not again be 
only te te ey A sen nah 4 ee = people. 


ba » Y 
pression, and want liberty.) 4=« thoy pre pared 
£ =. sue will they use liberty! In 


other words, have the people been trained with a 
free Bible and a free conscience? If not, then 
every contribution that our people make them, 


et Pee 


ligion, indeed, is shown to demand them. And 


the partial soothing of this passionate appetite. 
Let any principle within us, the exercise of 
which, or the answer 
Happiness, be unfolded to an excessive and tur- 
bulent greatness, and it ceases at once to be a 
source of enjoyment. It matters not whether it 


perty ; the appetite for that which shall stimu- 
late the senses, or the appetite for that which 
will gratify pride. In either case, its excessive- 


the condition and prerequisite of that. The aim, 
after that, must be to gain Relief; to secure a 
repose from the fierceness of its pressure. 

The law of God is, therefere, naturally and 
philosophically, the rule and the means of per- 
fect happiness, to those who are made in the 
image of God. Its idea is, that all objects shall 
be loved and desired in proportion as they de- 
serve it; in proportion, that is, as they resemble 
God, and administer to the true well-being of 
the soul. Love of God it commands, as the high- 
est affection. Love of man as his creature, and 
our brother in the Universe. Each desire it 
would regulate by the sovereignty of these affec- 
tions. The intellectual powers it would employ 
appropriately and nobly on the Truth. And all 
effurts, aspirations, beliefs and hopes, it would 
make to radiate from these central sources ; and 
would penetrate and elevate with their quicken- 
ing power. Carried out, therefore, in experi- 
ence, it would produce perfect Happiness ; giving 
Rest to our nature, like that which the adjust- 
ment of material furces gives the earth in its 
orbit; yet also giving movement and progress to 
it, and the ornaments of joy, as the same great 
adjustments bear the earth on its way, and 
cover it with the beauty of the gladdening sun- 
shine. 

This Law it is the very office and mission of 
the Christian Religion to enthrone in the heart. 
That Religion is, in its perfect development, this 
law established in the personal Life. Christ came 
to fulfill the Law, not to destroy it. He that loveth 
is born of God. Where obedience to this law is, 
there is Christianity. All inordinate desire it 
will therefore subdue. The passions it will 
calm. Each sweet and holy impulse it will 
quicken and enkindle. The hindrances to in- 
ward and permanent Happiness it constantly 
tends to remove and restrain. 

And so, as obviously, its tendency is to take 
away outward preventives of enjoyment, from 
the midst of Society. Diffuse it through Society, 
and all would be peaceful. No violence would 
be there; no hatred; no lust; no seizure by 
force of another's possessions; no fraudulent 
deceptions ; no malice; no distrust. The sweet 
influence of the Christian faith throughout a 
community, would establish it in order, yet per- 
vade it with peace. It would give security to 
all; but it would give this by uniting all hearts 
in affection. Thus would manifestly be secured, 
by its general establishment, a perfect opportu- 
nity for Happiness and Progress. All that hin- 
ders man’s blessedness, from without as from 
within him, would be taken away. No Socialism 
can surpass, in its most purely imaginary and 
ideal anticipations—no Socialism, indeed, can 
equal—the peacefulness, the permanent order, 
and the reciprocal helpfulness, which Christian- 
ity establishes so far as it is realized; which it 
would establish everywhere, if all would obey it. 
Free scope would be given by it, as thus obeyed, 
for the gaining of perfect Happiness by every 
man; of ALL the Happiness of which his nature 
is capable. . 

We have already transcended our self-assigned 
limits, and yet have hardly touched the positive 
and more important aspects of this matter. We 
shall recur to them hereafter; commending 
meantime the thoughts we have thus roughly 
sketched to those who desire their own well- 
being. It is true philosophically, as well as re- 
ligiously, that he who will gain his life shall lose 





he in whom it has been formed most fully, who 
rejoices in a character most nearly and com- 
pletely assimilated to Christ's, may enter this 
Happiness to its utmost experience. 
tematic Wha SUeBEssta? POMEEUTION “of WHALE: 
Religion, as made personal to its subject, agrees 
with. She aims to restrain from idolatrous love 
for business or its rewards ; from the fiery ambi- 


it; but he who will lose his life, for Christ’s sake 
and the gospel’s, shall surely attain it. 


INHERENT INDEPENDENCE OF PARTICULAR 
CHURCHES. 


entering into any controversy with the Evan- 
gelist about what is or is not the theory*of Pres- 


We have already disclaimed all purpose of 














and constitutional way in which a chur¢h-meet- 
ing may be called for that purpose. Doubtless 


such a meeting to resolve that the services of 
the ion be disp d with, that all connection 
with the presbytery be dissolved, and that all 





be an affection for a person, or a desire for pro- | matters relating to discipline, and the prosperity | ave. It is the age of motion. In the middle ages 


and progress of the church, be thenceforward 
discussed and determined in a free assembly of 
the brotherhood. It may facilitate the progress 


show the prescribed and regular method of pro- 

ceeding in such a case. 

When we expressed a desire to know the opin- 

ion of other Presbyterian authorities, we did not 

intend to disparage at all the competency of the 

Evangelist to give an opinion. We had indeed 

a suspicion that our neighbors might be under 

some bias towards Independency—the natural 

effect of early associations, or perhaps inherited 

by virtue of a lineal descent from the Pilgrims of 

the Mayflower. But we now find our respected 

contemporary betraying such unacquaintedness 

with Congregationalism as seems to imply that 

its experience and studies lie wholly in some 

other direction. It says: “The government of 
the church in New Haven ”—meaning the First 

Church in that city—‘ if not possessed of office 

by virtue of some apostolic succession of Puritan 

deacons, is a government over which the people 

have no direct control.” Now it so happens in 

the church referred to, asin other Congregational 
churches, that the government is not at all in the 
hands of deacons or of any other officers; and if 
“the people have no direct control” over the gov- 
ernment of the church, it must be simply because 
they have no direct control over themselves 

There is no officer in that church—bishop or 
deacon—who is not responsible to the brother- 
hood for any lack of fidelity in the performance 
of his office. None can be admitted to that church, 
or dismissed from it. none can be excluded from 
its communion or subjected to any church cen- 
sure, but by the vote of the brotherhood. All 
this may be very surprising to our Presbyterian 
friends ; but it is even so, and in all this ther: is 
no disorder or disorganization. All this, in a 
word, is merely Congregationalism—not the 
filius degener—not the new Congregationalism of 
New York or of Wisconsin—but the old Congre- 
gationalism of New England, such as was set up 
at New Haven by John Davenport and Theophi- 
lus Eaton, when Wisdom builded her house 
and hewed out her seven pillars. As for “‘ those 
rights of appeal which are found so essential to 
guard the liberty of the individual in our civil 
relations,” the church referred to has never been 
conscious of suffering for the want of them. 
Any brother who deems himself unjustly dealt 
with, has a right of appeal to the judgment of 
neighboring churches; but we believe that in 
the two hundred and thirteen years which have 
passed since that church was gathered, no such 
appeal has ever been taken. ‘The only serious 
trouble which it ever had in regard to church 
government, was while it was fur about half a 
century in connection with the Consociation—a 
connection from which it was delivered in 1759, 
and which it has never since been disposed to 
renew. 





—_—.——_ —— 


HON. A. D. FOSTER, OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


The death of this gentleman was briefly an- 
nounced in the appropriate column of our paper 
last week. His most estimable character, the 
signal consistency and constancy with which he 
adorned his Christian profession, and the public 
relations which he bas sustained to the church, 
as connected with its Missionary and Education- 
al institutions, make it proper that we again re- 
fer to the event, fur the sake of expressing 
our deep sense of the loss which it involves to 
the Christian community. Mr. Foster was a 
man of great modesty of character, but of great 
and rare ability and worth. Still in the prime 
and power of his manhood, it might reasonably 
have been anticipated that for many years to 
come he would continue to contribute largely 
and efficiently to the advancement of the great 
inYUsa*and unlocked for death impresses anew 
the lesson so often taught us——that we are to 
trust not in man’s strength but in God's, for the 
furtherance of bis kingdum, and to wait in pa- 








thought, a polished style, beautiful allusions, 
happy quotation, and a manner of delivery which 


* . Pe ee . | added a charm to its other praiseworthy qualities. 
to its demands, produces | it would be quite regular and constitutional im | j{¢ announced as the subject of his address ‘The 


Relations and Responsibilities of Colleges and Men 
of Letters to the Age and Country as a Conserva- 
tive and Adjusting Power.’ 
a power is found in the peculiar character of the 


a period of two hundred years was occupied by 
the Crusades, all the events of which could now 
be achieved in six months. Steam and the press 
have revolutionized the world. Fresh inventions 


ness makes Happiness impossible. It destroys.) of events if our neighbors will be kind enough to] are constantly brought forward, having for their 


object the acceleration of all mechanical processes. 
“These material changes affect the empire of 
the mind. The pressure of the age goads the in- 
tellect and the passions into fearful plunges. _Com- 
munities move per saltum, not per gradum. Hence 
the necessity of a conservative power; not that 
blind conservatism which clings to effete institu- 
tions, and resists every change, but the conservat- 
ism of clear, thoughtful, polished minds, such as 
only the higher institutions of learning send forth. 
The intellect must assert and maintain its sove- 
reignty. Its dominion is certain, and its trophies 
are the public peace and security. 

“The necessity for such a power appears also 
from the tendency to overgrowth and excess in 
every fourm of government. Each government has 
its leading character, the tendency of which is, by 
an unvarying law of nature, to an undue develop- 
ment, till it overpowers the other principles, and 
sows the seed of its own dissolution. The princi- 
ples of democracy on which our government is 
based, lead to the theory of social equality, 
which is at war with the principles of the divine 
government. The tendency can only be success- 
fully resisted by educated men. 

“The address before the literary societies was 
delivered on Wednesday afternoon, by Rev. R. 8. 
Storrs, Jr., of Brooklyn, N.Y. His subject was, 
‘The True Success of Human Life.’ In the even- 
ing, Prof. H. B. Smith, of Union Theological Se- 
minary, addressed the Society of Inquiry upon 
‘The true nature of Christian Theology, and the 
need of its study.’ As it did not pall upon the 
ear of one who heard it a second time, it may 
safely be presumed that the encomiums lavished 
upon it by those who now heard it for the first 
time, were sincerely bestowed and well-deserved. 
“On Thursday the regular exercises of the 
graduating class took place. This class numbered 
forty-two, of whom twenty-four performed the 
parts assigned them. As a whole, the performances 
were creditable to the class and the college, and 
the whole aspect of the college and its affuirs was 
eminently encouraging to those who honor the 
patient and prayeiful eflurt which has reared it, 
and who honor and love it as their literary home.” 


on —@ 


Some of our correspondents must wait patient- 
ly till our engagements permit us to attend to 
them. And if their communications, in some 
instances, do not appear at all in our columns, 
the reason may be, not that the articles are un- 
worthy of publication or of particular notice, 
but that they have been crowded out or post- 
poned till they have grown obsolete. This hap- 
pens not unfrequently with articles that have 
been accepted and put on file for publication. 


en 


MISREPRESENTATIONS AND INSINUATIONS. 


It lies in the power of a magnanimous man s0 
to retract a mistake, or repair an error, as to 
stand in good men’s estimation higher than if he 
had committed neither. This cannot be done by 
men who are obstinate, or who have a spiteful 
pride, or who train their pride to regard it as a 
disgrace to admit to an antagonist that they are 
in awrong. There is, too, something princely 
in the way in which a large-minded man knows 
how to right an adversary whom he has wronged. 
Half a cencession is no concession ; an admission 
of wrong with a sting in the end of it for him 
whom you have injured; a confession mixed 


with excuses, or grudgingly uttered ;—in short, 
any such treatment of a mistake as shows that 
you are more anxious to screen your vanity, or 
make a refuge for your pride, than to do full 
and honorable justice to an injured party—is the 
sure mark of a little soul. While on the other 
hand, a clear, clean, cheerful, frank utterance of 
the sentence, I wus in the wrong, without falter- 
ing or equivocation, is the token of a true man. 
And an ordinary measure of piety ought to bring 
every Christian man to this standard, however 
far from it he may be at first. 

But, unhappily for the popular effect of Chris- 
tianity, it happens, very widely, that many of its 
prominent mens ton hci: oP EiMistian grace at 
all, yet more perhaps from never having been 
taught to apply religious principles to such ques- 
tions of life, are seldom magnanimous toward 
And in 


we regard the doctrinal views taught in orthodox | facts, and we deny them again. Our position is 
churches to be the true views of the Bible. 
regard it as a matter of vital importance whether | Sabbath-school; that in teaching youth each 


children are taught Unitarian sentiments or or- | denomination should teach its own views of 
The necessity of such t 


We 


hodox views; whether they are reared to believe 


in the future and final punishment of unrepentant 


wicked men, or whether they believe in no pun- 
ishment, or a punishment only in this life, or 
only a limited penalty in the after life. And if 
there should arise an effort to place teachers in 
our schools without regard to their faith, we 
should resist it, and, so far as our own school is 
concerned, we should insist that only evangel- 
ical views should be taught. It is not a matter 
of expediency what we shall teach our children, 
but of the most solemn and earnest conviction, 
that one style of doctrine will either leave their 
religious life undeveloped, or will develop it in a 
superficial manner; while the other style of doc- 
trine will give a spirituality deep and abiding. 

But what has all this to do with the annual 
gathering of Sabbath-schools, in May! Nothing 
atall. That is not fur teaching purposes; nor 
for a comparison of views, nor for interchange of 
teachers, nor for doctrinal disyuisition. It is a 
grand congregation of children, to march with 
banners, hither and thither, to listen to popular 
addresses, to sing, and partake a festal repast. 
It is simply absurd to suppose that any other 
than a general impression of the honorableness 
and importance of Sabbath-school instruction, 
could be intended by such a vast parade, for a 
few hours, once ina year! And to exclude from 
such a gathering the children of Unitarian or 








this :—that every church should have its own 


truth ; that there should be no mingling, or in- 
terference between school and school, sect and 
sect, in the process of teaching, the whole inte- 
rior economy being left to each school’s own de- 
cision; but that upon an annual gathering of 
schools, not for teaching purposes, but as a Chil- 
dren's Anniversary, it is not necessary, nor wise, 
to separate between schools of one sect and an- 
other ; that, while such association in parading 
the streets and listening to addresses, will in no 
wise compromit the doctrinal views of any party, 
nor shake the faith of the children, or put them 
to the least risk,—it will take away the unebris- 
tian asperities between different denominations, 
and promote kindness between fellow-citizens. 
As to the new vagrant which the Observer sets 
forth, a story which we would not notice until it 
came to such bad eminence, we shall make it an 
occasion, not merely of denial, next week, but of 
some remarks upon the ethies of newspaper tale- 
bearing, and upon the policy to be pursued by 
public men in contradicting current slanders. 
—_—_———_— * 
[We publish below, as our readers will see, 
the first of what we hope will prove to be a long 
and most valuable series of Letters from the pen 
of our absent brother and co-laborer, Rev. Mr. 
Thompson. Private letters received from him by 
the steamer which brought also this communica- 





he slants his beams across its surface, and the 


sky overarches you with its clear, bright, warm. 
glittering canopy, or when the lustrous moon 
silvers the wide expanse with calm and holy 
light, you have visions of divine love and merey 
rich, full, overflowing, immeasurable, and 
thoughts of serenity and of safety in the pavilion 
of that Love, such as no rural quiet can ever 
suggest. You seemto gaze upon “the sea of 
glass like crystal” before the throne, and to 
stand in the presence of the eternal and unchang- 
ingglory. Yes: the sea has its lessons of religion: 
not merely, nor chiefly the more obvious lessons 
of physical power and grandeur, of immensity 
and eternity, and creative might, but the sug- 
gested lessons of God's paternal presence and his 
all-embracing love. It has its wonders physical 
and moral, but no mere human language can add 
anything to the descriptions of these in the 
Psalms and in other portions of the Word of 
God. Byron, half-drunk with gin and wild with 
excitement, was hoisted into the main-top in a 
chair during a storm that he might catch its 
spirit and preserve it in his verse ;*-let that de- 
scription, impassioned, graphic, brilliant, and at 
times rising into grandeur, suffice for what pro- 
fane poetry has essayed upon the wonders of the 
sea. 

Beauties the sea has also, and pleasures. | 
would not disparage these; but their variety is 


first all is novelty. But when the ship's bells 
have lost their music and have sunk into mere 
common-place measures of the tedious half-hours, 
when you have learned the ropes and sails and 








Universalist parents, because when separately 
gathered in their own schools, they were taught 
in other doctrines than those which we think 
salutary for our children, is not only unwise, but 
it is a policy so stupid, that in anything else but 
religion, the man who recommended it would be 
voted a pair of elongated ears, as a sign of na- 
ture’s intention in his creation. 

The N. Y. Observer, finding an imperfect ren- 
dering of our views in a Universalist paper, made 
haste to argue upon this text, as if we had pub- 
licly declared that there was no such distinction 
between Evangelical teaching and Unitarian and 
Universalist, as should prevent their interchange. 
The Puritan Recorder said outright what the 
Observer had only implied. The Presbyterian of 
the West and the Christian Observer (of Philadel- 
phia) repeated tne slander with sneering intima- 
tions that they had expected just such a result 
of our doctrinal career. The Christian Observer 
says: “ We should consider it a sheer fabrica- 
tion, or base libel, had nothing previously ap- 
peared from Mr. b. to render it probable.” 

Before speaking farther of these papers, we 
must be indulged, in view of this intimation of a 
long expected doctrinal defection, with a short 
personal episode. Among our numerous profes- 
sional faults (which are more than the hairs of 
our head), we were nut aware that we were sup- 
posed to be over cautious in the expression of our 
views. It had always been our impression that 
we were considered as a very dangerous young 
man, on the very account of a rash boldness of 
expression, and a disregard of prudence in 
speaking the truth—in short a mere Sampson's 
fox, shaking our caudal fire-brand in the ripe 
corn of settled opinions. 
a prudent reserve in the expression of unwise or 
unprofitable opinions, quite enlightens our eyes, 
and is as refreshing a novelty as need be. But 
what earthly mutive can an American clergyman 
have to pretend to be Orthodox, if he ts not so? 
Do Orthodox sects treat each other with any such 
profitable tenderness as to make it a man’s tfer- 
est to dwell among them with feigned opinions ? 


beighbors. 
edged Orthodox man. 


stoaie, 


circulate only eae mas 


home. 


Haven, he is too loose for Andover ; if he is uy 


And this intimation of 


In fact, the Orthodox sects are a vast compound 
threshing machine, flailing away at each other 
as if the chief end of man was to thresh his 
Ihave never yet seen an acknowl- 
Everybody is Orthodox as 
compared with those below him; and nobody is 
Orthodox, compared with those above him ; and 
Orthodox reputations, like country bank-bills, 


one is Orthodox in Hartford, he is a 
heretic in New Haven; if he is sound at New 


to the mark at Andover, he is yet hopelessly be- 


tion, give assurance that his health has suffered 
nothing, but rather has gained perceptibly and 
considerably, in this voyage to England. We 
feel justified, therefore, in the hope that further 
and more propitious travel, with entire relief 
from care and from the pressure of his wonted 
labors, will complete his restoration to soundness 
and vigor. The prayers of many of our readers, 
we are sure, will ascend for this. 

We hope to hear frequently, perhaps weekly. 
henceforth, from Mr. Thompson, until he has 
passed the limit of regular and reliable mail 
communication. | 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
OVER THE SEA. 
Liverroo., Aug. Sth, 1822. 

“The top o’ the morning” to you all, good 
friends, on the other side of the water ;-—to you, 
my editorial confreres, who are sweltering amid 
August heats under a sense of “ responsibility” 
and the labor of ‘ supervision,” while your en- 
franchised associate has before him the freedom 
of the world ;—to you, most worthy doctors, 
whose prescription to throw off care and to live 
upon and in the air, most rigidly followed, has 
furthered at least a temporary convalescence ; 

to you, kind revders all, a weekly chit-chat with 
whom hes become a sort of necessity of nature ; 
-~“the top o’ the morning to you.” A right 
gladsome morning it is too, even in this murky 
atmosphere of Liverpool, after nineteen* days of 
tossing on the ocean with the usual vicissitudes 
of heat and eold, of wind and of calm, of sun- 
shine, of storm, and of dense, dripping, impene- 
trable, yet all-penetrating and must adhesive 
fog. 

Dr. Bushnell has published an ingenious and 
eloquent discourse upon the “ Sloral Uses of the 
Sea”; but though delivered on shipboard, | sus- 
pect it was written in his quiet and charming 
study in Hartford; and besides, he has been 
equally ingenious and eloquent, | believe, upon 
the moral uses of ugliness and deformity, phy- 
sical and moral, sv that the ingenuity of the lo- 


nothing as to the facts in the case. 


shall be “no more sea” —that its physical bene- 


than to Genesis. 


gic and the eloquence of the rhetoric determine 
I remember 
having once discouised theoretically upon the 
advantages of the sea in the present constitution 
of the world and of society; but that was long 
ago in a lecture upon the creation, and | have 
since pondered much more familiarly the end 
of this dispensation, when we are told there 


aus and its moral uses shall be all superseded in 
that higher, ethereal catstence that awaits eman- 
cipated and ennobled mortality upon the new 
earth. Cummend me to the Revelation rather 
I write not thus in the sheer 


spars and know every nautical phrase and every 
sailor-song, when the daily reckoning has ceased 
to excite wonder at the skill and precision o| 
nautical science and has no further interest than 
to assure you that the distance is growing * small 
by degrees” that themselves grow smaller as you 
advance into higher latitudes, when the oft-re 
peated “ Steer her steady,” “ No higher,” * No- 
thing off,” “ East half South,” and the respon 
sive “ Aye, aye Sir,” in a quick servile tone, has 
rung in your ears day and night until you won- 
der whether these sounds are uttered by men oi 
by automata, when every method of diversion 
has been exhausted and the most ingenious de- 
vices for exercise have become mechanical, when 
you have watched the adventurous sea-gull, the 
“ stormy petrel,” the delicate nautilus, the beau- 
teous dolphin, the clumsy porpoise, the spouting 
whale, the hideous shark, when the ice-berg has 
loomed up in your weather-quarter and the rain 
bow has arched the whole eastern sea as the sun 
was sinking into his western glory, when you 
have heard the thunder and seen the lightning 
when the ship has been taken aback by the sud 
den squall, or driven furiously onward by thy 
rising gale, or has see-sawed for a day 

“ As idly as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean,” 

when in short there remains nothing more in the 
outward to awaken curiosity or to impart delight 
and you are tvo dull to write or think or speak 
and have read your lighter books and papers a 
often and as mechanically as you have read th 
preface to the Psalms and Hymns while waiting 
fur the service to begin, when your state-room 
has become a prison and the ship only its outer 
court, when sleep itself has become a burden and 
a weariness, there ensues a monotony, a saticty 
an oppressive ennui that renders the sea any 
thing but a delight to one secking a pleasural) 
and invigorating relief from the occupations vo 
the land. 

But why speak of ennui with the Nile but 
and the camel yet in prospect! This sea-expe 
rience is but the first lessun of that hardest of 
all problems now given me to solve; viz. fo v/ 
rify God and to benefit mankind by a life of « 
and self-indulgence. It is easy to serve God hy n 
life of active labor, when the spirit is consecrat 
ed to Him, or by a life of passive enduran 
when the spirit is sustained under suffering by 
his grace; the anchorite has essayed to serv 
Him also, by a life of voluntary penance and 
privation ; but to serve Him by simply consult 
ing from day to day one’s physical comfort and 
personal ease, is the hardest task of all, espe 
cially when the flesh has not enough of avoirdu 
poise to certify its own existence, much less to 





soon exhausted and they cease tocharm. At 





the countryman dining at the 
eats regularly down the bill of fi 
of this topic—nauseating to thi 
the reader. 

Oar ship, the Jace Webh, Cay 
the well-known ‘ Black-ball” lin 
steady vessel, well-furnished, ar 
The Captain is not only a thor 
enced seaman, but a courteous a 
gentleman, exceeedingly obligit 
to his passengers. We had bu 
gers in the cabin, and some seve 
age. Of the latter several were 
tralia, irtending first a farews 
native country. Others were reé 
friends, or to superintend the em 
families to America, Others sti 
to England disappointed with 
in “ the States ’*°—one because h 
enough to eat and drink in A 
gland he always had good wag 
day and plenty of beer, wher 
western New York gave him 
water three times aday! This 
emigration is about twelve per ce 

amount. 





The third day out it was repor 
was missing, and it was supposed 
ed overboard in the night in a 
tremens, for he had told his mes 
devils were coming that night t 
bag and throw him overboard. 
When shall the sailor be redeen 
There is need of some more effec’ 
reform than has yet been devisec 
system of paying the sailor a m 


a most pernicious one. It was : 
of long voyages, to enable the s: 
himself with clothing. But ay 


pool averages less than a month ; 
mortgaged to the landlord for ex: 
and the sailor comes on board des 
and of clothing ; he quits the sh 
she touches the dock and spre 
month's adyanee in Liverpool, 
again for New York. 
pay is not only injurious to the 
him always in debt to the landlo 
him reckless because he has not! 
and never gets before-hand— but 
judicial to the discipline of the 
mane men mustrejvice that floggi 
One revolts at governing men by 1 


This sys' 


To see a full-grown man thwacke 
handle and sent up into the mizz 
spend four solitary hours at night 
the ship, seems a harsh treatn 
wrong turn of the wheel might 
ship all her spars, or have backed 
foremost to the bottom of the se 
be done! To put an offender in 
to let him off from work ; and h 
be stopped, for they have been 4 
ed. I should like well to have 
tried of governing a ship's erew 
should hardly care to be on boar 
periment was first tried with ar 
One thing is certain, and that i 
might be dispensed with on the 
cers ; though a ship's mate once 
oath made a sailor step more bri 
as a sort of vis a lergo, | suppos 
ful practice still disgraces man} 
officers. 
I seem to see just here the bla 

of the worthy Secretary of the > 
Society, and to hear him say, | 
from the Sailor's Home.” Aye, | 
erew were from the Home, an 
were the most incompetent sean 
for shifdess men have a notion tl 
a good place to ship from, just as 
Jews once had a notion that the 
house of inquiry was a very gov 
board and lodging gratuitously 
should be done for our merchant 
system of advance pay should b 
certificates of competent seaman 
required of every sailor —except 
Course wwhay offera Wheres = 


Will our merchants think of th 
too busy—or do not many of then 


asa ship makes a good voyage 
’ 


low East Windsor; if he climbs up the toil- 
some cliffs to the eyrie of Kast Windsor, it is only 
to bring himself within the reach of the Prince- 
ton Orthodoxy; and when yet climbing up, out 
of sight of all sublunary things, he sits down on 
these pinnacles of Old School Presbyterian 


those whom they regard as in error. 
men reared under New England influences, 
there is a kind of logical pluck, which leads 
them to regard a position once taken, as a ship 
of war, or a fort,—a thing to be held out against 
all assailants, at any rate:—a sort of logical 


of her crew 

Karly one morning | was sumn 
a child, supposed to be dying | 
mbers of the Church of engl 


will be thrown into the deepest place in the sea 
There is not now €0 much treedom in Greece as 
there would have been, if they had remained 
under the Turks. 

During the present century, I foresee in Eu- 
rope violence and ruin; and more of these at the 
end than at the beginning, because without the 


tions that desolate the heart, while making it 
brilliant ; from the excessive lust for money, or 
for fame, or for sensual pleasure. But all appro- 
priate activity in Business, Religion accepts, and 
distinctly encourages. It does so in its spirit, 
and through its positive precepts. It does so in 


byterianism is regard to particular local church- 
es. And inthe additional column and a half 
which the last Evangelist gives us on that sub- 
ject, we find nothing that makes it necessary for 
us to deviate from our purposa Our only wish 
is, that the doctrine of our Presbyterian neigh- 


disgust of sea-sickness, for | have been tolerably 
favored in that respect,—-though taking the ave- 
rage of passengers on our ship I had more than | (od hereafter upon the earth, it may be accept 
my share of this concomitant of an ocean voy- ed as an ineidental tribute to his glory. Most 

Ral =e “e, = : ~= - r 
Sinai’ but the privations of ship life, physical, cheerfully, however, would 1 abandon this pil 
social, and religious, together with its oppressive 


tience for the revelations of that day when all 
the beautiful and polished weapons that have 
been suddenly taken from the halls of God's 
armory in this world shall be seen to have been 
used more efficiently on high ; and when beneath 
the derkest providence shall be seen the wisdom 


“war against the spirit.” Yet, when such a 
life is the only condition of living at all to serv: 
me 
tized it according to the rites 
It would have edified Dr. Pusey 





Holy Spirit, nothing will prepare for liberty. 
and wars grieve the Holy Spirit. The two never 
work together. 

The thirty years war for religious liberty in 
Earope, ending with the peace of Westphalia, 
1648, lost much to religion and liberty, because 
the sword of the Spirit is not a human sword, 
and does not work much with nations who are 
using human swords, in actual war, though it 
be for civil and religious liberty. If the people 
of these colonies had not been prepared by their 
religion, the war of our Independence could not 
have secured civil liberty. 1t was not the war. 
but the religion of America, that gained us 
peace and freedom. 

_.How inconsiderate for other nations to aim at 

liberty after our example in war, without our 
example in religion, as if successful war could 
secure liberty, whether the religion of the peuple 
pleases God or not! 

But we may be guilty of exactly the same mis 
take—the same neglect to read the revelations 
of history, if, when we extend our aid to any na- 
tion calling to us, tired of oppression, we forget 
the one condition—a Protestant free people — 
without which there is no basis for enduring 
liberty. Another “Great Reformation” in Eu- 
rope would speedily bring liberty and crush des- 
potism, und nothing less can do this work. 


The Independent. 
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Notics.—Adi business letters should be addressed to 
the Publisher of the Independent, and all communica- 
tions for the paper, to the Editors, By observing the 


above notice, correspondents will save much incon- 
venience at the office. 


PERSONAL RELIGION ESSENTIAL TO HAPPINESS, 
True and permanent Happiness is a rightful 
object of human desire. The fact that the soul 
is constitutionally fitted to experience it, shows 
this very clearly. ‘The fact that God has given 
us 80 freely, and that he preserves to us so con- 
tinuously, the conditions of this happiness, in na- 
ture and in Providence, is another proof of its 
fitness to us; of our right and privilege to seek 
it. The fact that as we personally attain it we 
find ourselves at rest, become conscious of reach- 
ing a state appropriate to us, and feel an exhila- 
rating energy and life imparted from it to us,— 
gives clearness and certainty to the same conclu- 
sion, We are at liberty to seck for personal 
Happiness. It is our just prerogative to do this. 
=~ the wisdom and goodness of Him who 
aaa . are signally displayed both in that 
a “tion which makes us capable of it, and 
jon Sone which provides us so 
The question is ~ ~~ alan pang 
one of practical concern to all, What relati ~ 
does Personal Religion Sustain . this happi oa 
How far does it allow, docs it to an leaned 
vance and foster, the persona) tere dena : 8 
man who possesses it! If it contrib ion re hie 
happiness, manifestly and intrinsically the a” 
here another motive proposed to others to “ah “ 
them to seek it. May we not say that tastes 
here another evidence of its having originated 
with Him who formed our nature, who adapted 
it to enjoyment, and who might be expected to 
Tecognize and minister to this special consti. 
tution in any religion which he should reveal 2 
It is very easy, as it is very common, for those 
Who maintain the importance and supremacy of 
Personal Religion to dismiss the subject with a 
Ot remark, to the effect that the experience 
pe iene Persons demonstrates the necessity 
religion in the heart to their highest enjoy- 
meat. But this is hard] tent od 
esa Y © sufficient or a satis- 
elory argument for those who have never made 
trial for themselves of the promises and 
of Christianity. W rp 
y © mean, therefore, in this 


its examples. It is a noticeable fact, that God 
himself is first presented to us in the Scriptures 
as working out a result by continuous movement; 
not accomplishing it instantly, by omnipotent 
volition, as he certainly might have done, but ac- 
complishing it gradually, in a succession of days, 
through a visible progress. It is as if he would 
show in this his regard for continuous and main- 
tained endeavor; as if he would consecrate Labor, 
with his august and stupendous example. So 
those on the earth whom God has loved, and 
whom he has honored with the messages of his 
grace, have been usually those who have labored 
in some vocation. And Christ himself, His Son 
and our Lord, wrought diligently for years at his 
humble occupation; as if in this to show most 
clearly that Work is everywhere just and lauda- 
ble; that rightly gursued it may be sacred. 


Christianity continually press us. They are 
realized, so far forth, in a life of peaceful and 
enterprising Industry. 

The enjoyment, therefore, which comes from 

this; the glow of the powers, the consciousness 
of strength, the reward of hope accomplished in 
possession ; with all of this true Personal Religion 
naturally agrees. When properly developed in 
any man, it accepts and preserves every such 
real enjoyment. As the same great force of Life 
in nature rears the oak and the palm, and the 
beautiful flower,—as the same omnipresent and 
benignant energy holds the star on its course and 
rounds the rain-drop into symmetry—so in our 
vital and sensitive nature, the same divine force 
of Christianity which establishes the noblest prin- 
ciples of belief in us, and carries the soul to its 
grandest activities, accords with and produces 
the commonest pleasures, intellectual and sogial 
There is nothing really delightsome in Life, to 
which its favor does not extend ; which it does 
not encircle in its firm support. So far we may 
go safely; and the assent of all must go along 
with us. 
It is further to be said, then, and it comes in 
naturally at this point, that personal Christianity 
restrains its subject from that, and from all that, 
which conflicts with Happiness. —Sin conflicts with 
this, in all its forms. It does this inevitably, and 
not by accident; by virtue of its own constitu- 
tional tendencies, and not merely through forensic 
appointments of God. Happiness, in its largest 
experience, implies a harmony of all the powers ; 
which sin tends always to interrupt and break 
up. It implies that the powers are used as they 
should be; on subjects appropriate, i. ¢., and 
within the just limits ;—that the power of under- 
standing, for example, the logical faculty, be used 
for the mastery and the expression of the Truth, 
and not for the maintainance of what is unreal: 
that the affection for an object be proportioned to 
its worth, and be not allowed to become inordi- 
nate; and that the desires be held in just re- 
straint, as incentives and impulses to an effort 
that will reward us, not developed to a greatness 
that will make their gratification intrinsically 
impossible. Hold Desire within bounds, and it 
bears us forward with power. It circulates plea- 
sure through all the frame. Let it master the 
soul, and it wrecks and overwhelms both its peace 
and itself. It is the steam, then, broken loose 
from its just restraints, and wrecking and black- 
ening the whole structure which it energized. 

We see this in the mai driven desperately for- 
— by any ambition; whether for wealth, or 
a th or for mental accomplishments. This 
aeheear Master. His every enjoyment is in 
oe wine it. The partial attain- 
seayalguieed — are but points of tempo- 

orecasting, from which he goes 
forth to a struggle more desperate. To that 
man, happiness has become philosophically im- 
possible. Rewier is the utmost he can hope for : 





Toward labor, not from it, the influences of 


bor may be well understood and generally em- 
braced throughout the congregations connected 
with “ the General Assembly.” 

The Evangelist professes its astonishment at 
the “idea that the Presbyterian polity implies a 
denial, in theory or practice, of the soverergn in- 
dependence of the individual local churches ;” and 
it reiterates the proposition that “ the inherent 
independence and self-subsistence of the local 
churches, isa fundamental principle of the Pres- 
byterian constitution.” We have no desire what- 
ever to argue the Evangelist out of this opinion. 
On the contrary, we do most earnestly desire 
that all Presbyterians may come fully and con- 
sistently into the same way of thinking. 

We like the doctrine of the Evangelist so well, 
that we cannot refrain from repeating it, and 
commending it to the attention of our Presby- 
terian readers ; for we have many such readers, 
to whose advancement in the knowledge of their 
own ecclesiastical system we are happy to con- 
tribute. The Evangelist, (which is also called the 
New York Preshyterian, in token of some historic 
connection which it has with the desire of the 
Synod of New York and New Jersey to utter 
itself through an organ of its own,) holds that 
every congregation is a complete church, sove- 
reign, self-subsistent, and independent. It holds 
that presbyteries and synods have no power and 
no right to exist, except as a matter of conve- 
nience and voluntary arrangement among these 
independent and self-subsistent local churches. 
It holds that after endowing sessions, presby- 
teries, synods and assemblies with all the pow- 
ers which the Plan of Government assigns to 
those several judicatories, the local churches 
still retain their “ great rights of sovereignty and 
independence.” It holds that the Presbyterian 
constitution ‘“ presupposes,” in every separate 
congregation under it, “all the reserved rights 
necessary to self-subsistence, and the power to 
withdraw.” “All the restrictions which ever 
lay upon the absolute independence” of any 
Presbyterian congregation, “ were those which 
it voluntarily consented to, and which it had the 
power to recall whenever the conditions of fel- 
lowship did not suit it.” 

Presbyterians, then, will please to remember, 
everywhere, the inherent independence, self- 
subsistence, sovereignty, and reserved rights of 
every local church, and that every congregation 
has the right to withdraw from the Presbytery 
at its own discretion. We were perfectly aware 
that every Christian congregation has these 
rights under the law of the New Testament, as 
we understand it ; and that in most of our States 
these rights of congregations are secured by the 
law of the land, except when the congregation 
throws away its rights, tying itself to some sec- 
tarian organization by trust-deeds; but now we 
are to understand that these rights are all pro- 

vided for by the Presbyterian book, and are 

indeed fundamental to the Presbyterian theory. 
Perhaps the Evangelist will hereafter find leisure 
to point out that chapter in the “ Form of Gov- 

ernment” which shows how a church-meeting 
may be regularly called or held in any congre- 

gation fur any other purpose than the election 

of a pastor, an elder, er a deacon; or which lays 

down the rules that are to guide a meeting of 
the brotherhood in a particular church for the 

purpose of exercising its inherent independence 

and sovereignty. A word to that effect might 

be a word in season to some perplexed and trou- 

bled congregation. 

Suppose, for example, that in the Mercer- 

street church, or the Allen-street church, or the 

First Presbyterian church in Brooklyn, there has 

grown up a general desire to define and declare 

anew the terms of admission into communion, 








a slaking of the thirst that burns within him ; 


the whole system of internal government. Doubt- 
less there is some way provided, some regular 


the qualifications of ministers and members, and | of 33 


and love of its Author. 

The following extract from the Worcester 
Transcript expresses the estimation in which Mr. 
Foster was held by all, where ho was best and 
most intimately known. 


Our city was startled on Tuesday by the sudden 
annunciation of the death of Hon. ALrrep Dwicur 
Foster. He had enjoyed his usual health till Monday, 
when he was taken down by an attack of gout from 
which, for some time past, he had Occasionally suffered. 
In the course of a few hours, the disease struck to the 
Stomach, and terminated suddenly and fatally yesterday 
forenoon. His uge was 52 years. As a citizen and 
friend, Mr. Foster was endeared to all classes of the com- 
munity, and his acts of public and private beneficence 
will long claim the remembrance of grateful hearts. In 
his death, not only our city, but the Christian commu- 
nity, and especially the church and society of which he 
was a pillar and a shining ornament, will suffer a loss 
which cannot easily be made up. In tho more private 
and endearing relations of life—in the family circle, and 
in the social companionship of personal friends and ac- 
quaintances—his death will occasion the most poignant 
grief, for there he was known only to be loved and honor- 
ed by all. But without further intrusion upon the sane- 
tuary of private worth and affection, and omitting this 
morning & more particular mention of his public lite, we 
have merely to add, that the loss of one so long and in- 
timately identified with the growth, prosperity and his- 
tory of Worcester, is indeed a public calamity that will 
long be remembered in sorrow and mourning.” 


COMMENCEMENT AT AMMERST COLLEGE. 


We are tempted to believe that the instruction 
in Ethics and the principles of Natural Religion 
given at this institution can hardly have been so 
thorough of late years as it formerly was,—a 
very distinct promise to report the Commence- 
ment Exercises for our journal, made by a recent 
graduate of the college, having been altogether 
ignored by him, so far as the post-office has yet 
informed us. The writer of this note who was 
present at Amherst, was so occupied and detain- 
ed by engagements of his own, as to have no 
leisure or power to judge of the performances of 
others,—with the exception of the first exercise. 
the eulogy of Prof. Park on Prof. Edwards. 
We therefore condense a brief account of the 
occasion from the correspondence of the Congre- 
gationalist :-— 

“« More than the ordinary number and variety of 
attractions were promised by the programme, and 
the number of those in attendance was propor- 
tioned to the inducements offered. The leading 
attraction undoubtedly was Prof. Park’s Eulogy 
upon the late Prof. B. B. Edwards. This, though 
it occupied more than two hours in the delivery, 
was listened to by a great multitude with the ut- 
most delight and most profound attention. It was 
worthy of its subject, as the subject was worthy of 
the eulogy. Beautiful in its diction, forcible in its 
expression, discriminating in its analysis of mental 
and moral characteristics, and just to every one of 
Dr. Edwards’ many noble qualities, it was every- 
thing that the friends of the orator or of his sub- 
ject could desire. 

“The first meeting of the alumni was held on 
Wednesday morning, the 11th inst., and several 
other meetings took place before the exercises of 
Commencement were over. Prof. Tyler read brief 
notices of the alumni who had died since the last 
anniversary. Prof. Bela Bates Edwards was born 
at Southampton, July 4th, 1802, and died at 
Athens, Ga., April 20th, 1852. He was of the 
elass of 1824. Rev. Samuel Taylor Jones, of the 
class of 1825, died at Bangkok, Siam, Sept. 13th, 
1851. He translated the New Testament into the 
Siamese language. John Wade, LL.B., of the 
class of 1830, died at Baltimore, Md., Oct. 20th 
1851, at the age of 42. Rev. J. Addison Cary of 
the class of 1832, Superintendent o I 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, died Aug. 7th, 1852. The 
intelligence of Mr. Cary’s death reached Amherst 





The class of 1832, which held a vigin' 


his decease, and bidding them an affectionate 
farewell. Rev. Jarius C. Searle, of the class of 


26th, 1852, 
-D., of the class of 1845, died in New Y, it 
ebruary 2d, 1852, at the age of 27. Job W 


Belcher of the class of 1847, di 
Dee. 4th 186) 7, died at New Orleans, 
1848 


“On Wednesday, an oration was delivered before 





It was an able production, characterized by sound ' be gathered together in this anniversary. 


a parent's word, or than the, perhaps, humble 
gathering of their peculiar Sabbath-school, in a 
basement, or in some ill-conditioned hired room, 
f the Ohio] of the profound importance which the whole 
community put upon this institution. 
while the alumni were in session, and imparted a | °V®" ® sublimity, in a town, or large city, in as- 
shade of sorrow to the festivities of the meeting. | sembling its total juvenile population, as once, in 


tal i i hole 
received a letter from him written four depo behes ee, > it~ + iiegaaeaaaas 


*dont-give-up-the-ship’ bravery. We have ob- 
served among good and honest men great admi- 
ration of logical tactics, and great insensibility 
at logical meanness. There isa vast deal of quiet 
enjoyment to them in secing a man, confessedly 
in the wrong, so expert at dodging, so lithe in 
slipping past a conclusion which pushes him, so 
adrvit in avoiding a concession, or so witty in 
bridging over the gulf of a mistake, or so fertile 
in expedients fur blinding an adversary, that, 
though on the weak side, and in the wrong, he 
yet, by sheer ingenuity, makes out of the battle, 
if not with victory, yet with a splendid retreat! 

However, it is not our object to write an essay 
on Christian honesty, but to point out the dis- 
mal lack of it in that clever paper, the New York 
Observer. 

There is in Brooklyn a kind of union of Sab- 
bath-schools. The union comprises, virtually, 
two parts; first, a monthly meeting of the 
teachers, superintendents and friends, for prayer 
and for mutual encouragement; second, an an- 
niversary meeting of the schools themselves, in 
the month of May. This union admits Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians of all schools, Congre- 
gationalists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Dutch 
Reformed churches, &ec. But it excludes the 
teachers and the schools of the Universalist and 
the Unitarian churches. 

There are two questions which may be raised. 

1. Whether it is wise to include the superin- 
tendents and teachers of churches not holding, 
what are called by us, distinctively, evangelical 
doctrines, to the monthly prayer meeting. It is 
not a question whether Unitarian men had better 
be employed in Orthodox schools ; whether Uni- 
versalist teachers are as safe fur our children as 
Orthodox teachers. But, the schools being kept 
apart, and each sect having the control of the 
moral influence and the doctrines which shall 
pervade their schools, the question is, whether the 
teachers themselves might profitably meet to- 
gether in a monthly prayer meeting? This is 
one question. But it is a question which we have 
never yet touched. We expressed no opinion, 
whatever, on the occasion which has given rise 
to these remarks. 
2. A second question, touching this Sabbath- 
school Union, is whether, the annual meeting of 
the Sabbath-schools in May should include ail 
schools, or only those having an agreement in 
certain doctrinal views. What does this annual 
meeting propose? Is it a grand teaching meet- 
ing? Is it a meeting that brings forward ques- 
tions of doctrine, in any way? Does it design to 
do so? No. It is a meeting for the children’s 
benefit, in the nature of a religious holiday. 
They are brought together in procession, a vast 
and most beautiful congregation, beyond excep- 
tion the most touching spectacle to our minds 
which the whole year witnesses. The children 
receive a deep impression of the earnestness and 
extent of the efforts for their religious training. 
The Sabbath-school is honored. These vast an- 
nual gatherings are a witness to them, more than 


There is 


éwish nation assembled ! . 
Now it is a question, and it is THE question 





are not denied by Mr. Beecher or any one else.” 


port, commented upon it in a way offensive to 


Christian truth and honesty ; to that unprovoked 
assault we issued an article explaining our views 
and stating them correctly against the Observer's 
mis-statements ; and the Observer regards this 
as an attack upon ct’ Why, yes, it is in some 
sort an attack, such for instance as a shepherd 
would make upon a wolf, carrying off one of his 
flock ; such an attack as one would make upon 
aman that attempted on the highway to take 
his life, or his purse. To stab at a man froin an 


ambush is all well enough ; but to parry the 
1842, died at Southampton, his native place, April | which we raised at the meeting of last May, | ¢ 


at the age of 33. Francis P. Colton, | whether the children of the Sabbath-schools in 
the Unitarian and Universalist Sabbath-schools 
should be excluded from this annual gathering 
John L. Spencer, of the class of | of the Sabbath-sehool children of Brooklyn. The 
, died at Amherst, Oct. 12th, 1851, at the age ground which we took, and whieh we now take, 
is that all schools, and the whole city juvenile 
the alumni, by Hon. A. H. Bulloch, of Worcester. | PPUlation under religious instruction ought to 


wicked pugnacity ! 





term ‘low’ does not mean ‘vulgar,’ but only ‘ modified,’ 
that is ‘modern,’ Calvinism ;—Calvinism with an ex- 
— ; Calvinism calculated to the meridian of New | - 


Princeton Orthodoxy, and divides his time be- 
tween Turretin, and efforts at breathing on such 
thin-aired august heights, then, down comes the 
good old-fashioned Seotch Presbyterian Ortho- 
doxy, carrying him away at one swoop, to be 
devoured in a yet higher eagle's nest. 


pelt all the degrees below. 
heterodox he is but suspected. and shampooed 


’ 


company is no great things. 


out to play with. 
among the Christian Obscivers, and the more 


Presbyterians (eentral, western, southern, and 
all,) and the Puritans, very much like a man 
visiting a menagerie—his time being spent in 
listening at. the strange noises which the crea- 
tures make, and wondering whether they can 
get out at him, as easily as they roar through 
the bars! 

Indeed, nothing but an inconveniently trouble- 
some conscience, an unthrifty conviction of the 
truth of the general scheme of orthodox doe- 
trines, has kept us in the orthodox churches. It 
surely has not been to escape suspicion, or cudg- 
eling; nor because there is any reason to be 
ashamed of the company one would have to keep, 
if he went over to the Unitarian ranks; but 
simply and only because we find ourselves be- 
lieving more nearly than anything else, what, 
in the Presbyterian church is called new school 
views; and in New England, low Calvinism.* 
But, Jet us hasten back from orthodoxy to the 
New York Observer. We met its mistake as 
promptly as a temporary residence in the coun- 
try would permit; we denied its construction of 
our views, stated them at some length, explained 
the circumstances which called originally for the 
expression of them. 

Now one would suppose that the fair and 
Christian way was, either to say “ we are glad to 
find that we were misinformed, &c.” ; or, to state 
the fact, that we rejected their inferences; or to 
have republished our article and let their read- 
ers judge of the facts. Instead of that, the Ob- 
server picks up another vagrant story, and puts 
the following caption to it. 

“ The Independent of last week devotes a column 
or two to its usual misrepresentation of the Observer 
respecting the remarks of Rev. H. W. Beecher, at 
the Sabbath-school meeting in Brooklyn. It 
charges us with ‘felicitous misrepresentation, and 
‘insinuations.’ Of course there is no truth in The 
Independent’s charge that we have mis-stated the 
views of Mr. Beecher, and it is utterly untrue that 
we have ‘insinuated’ anything at all. The facts 


Oh. Itis The Independent, then, that is hurting 
the Observer. The Observer copied a floating re- 





hrust, or cry out ‘assassin’! is an evidence of | & 


The Observer says that “ the facts are not denied 


* The ignorant reader should be apprised that the | w. 


by Hopkins and Edwards; in short, such Cal- 





we think he ought to have 





as Calvin would have held, if he had believed as 


sea in my first experience. 
its wonders and its pleasures. 
too it suggests, peculiar to itself. 


ennui, have given me more than a satiety of the 
The sea indeed has 
Moral retlections 
Nowhere are 


In fact, it is a very hard thing to be orthodox. 
It is a thing of degrees, it is a question of the 
scale ; and begining at zero, all the degrees above 
Now if a preacher is 


and flailed ; and he gets (iat if he is orthodox. 
So that, if a man’s convictions do not keep him 
among the orthodox, he is a fool who stays. The 
Very clever fellows 
all, when they are not professional ; capital to go 
But a man walks about 


properly named New York Observers, and the 


the ideas of vastness, of immensity, of eternity, 
of omnipotent power, sv vividly presented to the 
mind in any phase of nature, as upon the un- 


measured and unfathomed ocean. ‘The moun- 


beholder with His majesty and might, the cata- 
ract rolling with undiminished volume into the 
abyss where for ages it has plunged its fuaming 
waters, suggest to the most superficial mind some 
thought of the Almighty power and the Eternal 
existence of Him who formed them. But the 
mountains do not threaten you with that power 
against yourself ; and from their highest peaks 
you overlook the towering amphitheater, and 
catch glimpses of the quict valleys and plains 
and villages below, all secure in this majestic 
presence, and as it were shielded by it from any 
foc. The cataract presents to you a foxge in- 
stant and terrible for your destruction if you 
approach its verge or tread the rolling and slip- 
pery bed of its deceitful rapids; but from a dis- 
tance you can measure it with your eye, can 
listen unterrified to its thunder, and catch the 
rainbows that glitter on its spray. It will not 
turn aside from the channel of centuries that it 
may overwhelm you with its might; you can 
even creep cautiously to its brink and peer into 
its depths, and build your tower as upon the rim 
of its great emerald wheel, and still be safe. 
But on the ocean, you feel a power that sur- 
rounds you and that may at any moment be 
roused for your destruction; a power that 
spreads out upon every hand with no visible 
boundary; that is complete and irresistible. 
When the thought of that power is excited with- 
in you and with it is associated the idea of per- 
sonal danger, there is no prospect, however dis- 
tant, to change the scene or to suggest relief 
Everywhere the same ocean rolls; on the farthest 
horizon its billows are heaving; they seem to 
shake the heavens, and the heavens, instead of 
presenting a serene contrast, commingle with the 
waters and reproduce the agitation of their waves, 
until sea and sky appear about to close in upon your 
hopeless ruin. Not even a kindred sail relieves 
the dreary waste—you see no outlet from your 
position of anxiety and fear—the ship's company 
to you is nothing, ribs of oak and knees of iron, 
rudder, life-boat, spare spars, captain, helmsman, 
sailors, all are nothing, when once the mind is 
aroused to a conception of the power of the 
waves ;—you are alone in the universe, you are 
the center of a vast heaving circle that threatens 
instantly to collapse upon you, you are upon the 
shifting, unsubstantial archway of a bottumless 
abyss that may at any moment yawn asunder 
and swallow you up,—everywhere, above, around, 
beneath, by day and by night, from day to day 





tains, crowding their massive peaks like pillars of 
the firmament, upholding the great dome of the 
Creator's temple, and girding the awe-struck 


grimage of ease, and forego all the reputed en 

joyments of leisure and of foreign travel for the 
privilege of working without danger or fatigue 

What is it to see Karnak and Luxor, letra aud 
Baalbec, to scale the rugged heights of Sinai or 
to tread the meek ascent of Calvary, in eompari- 
son with being able to breathe freely and to 
speak without pain! fully sympathize with 
the seven years’ apprentice, who at the close of 
the first day congratulated himself that he only 
had six years and three hundred and sixty-four 
days remaining, or with the Australian convict 
sentenced for ninety-nine years, who blessed his 
stars that he was not transported for life. Lut 
a truce to moralizing ; one not fairly off his sea- 
legs may be pardoned for writing accordingly, if 
he can be pardoned for writing at all. 

Some incidents of the voyage hither may be 
worth recording, and some suggestions wortly 
making to those who purpose crossing the At; 
lantic. When the author of “Glances at Ku 
rope” recommended for sea-wear a most uncont!i, 
rough-and-tumble apparel, it was thought by 
some to be an idiosyncrasy of his upon dress 
but knewing the value of his practical judgment 
| took the hint and habited myself accordingly 
Provide for ship-board a suit of clothes that you 
never expect to wear and never wish to see 
again; that is if you mean to stir about at all 
and not to sit moping in the cabin. Be sure ti 
have in the breadth of your hat-brim or cap-face 
an ample protection against the sun, and in over- 
coats and shawls a sufficient protection against 
cold. In July and August, we had but few warm 
days, and often the thermometer was at 60°, 
with a raw, chilling wind sweeping over the 
deck unrestrained. I should have been execed- 
ingly uncomfortable from the dampness and the 
cold, but for a good Highlander superadded to the 
ordinary clothing of winter. For sea-sickness 
there isno preventive ; but it may be much allevi- 
ated by keeping aboutin the open air. With the 
exception of the hours appropriated to sleep and 
meals, I spent every hour upon deck for twenty 
consecutive days. The sea was sufficiently calm 
to admit of this, but it required some resolution 
notwithstanding ; and the effect was that sea- 
sickness was greatly mitigated after the first two 
days, though at the clese of the voyage it return- 
ed with the utmost violence. One day as we lay 
becalmed I told the captain that if he would 
summon a gale that would drive us to Liverpool 
in three days I would agree to be sick the whole 
time. The gale came; not making “ mountain 
billows,” but dashing waves of twenty feet over 
our bulwarks, and pouring down upon us the 
rapids of Niagara—ten times swifter, a thousand 
times broader, fuller, wilder,—to swallow us up 
on either hand. Asa man of honor, | kept my 
pledge and answered well the vulgar soubriquet 
of the Missourian. When, lying on the deck, 
I saw te cat, the dog, and the monkey in the 
same melancholy predicament, | felt that I could 
no longer claim Milton’s boasted superiority for 








man ; 


all human resources and all human companion- 
ship, it flies to Him and clings to Him as its re- 
fuge. Sometimes too when the vast area of 


ing with dazzling splendor the morning sun“as 





more the ship was idly lying in New York harbor and 
at the mouth of the 


and week to week, you are surrounded by a 
Power with which you cannot cope and from 
which you cannot escape. And yet with this 
idea of illimitable and resistless power, there 
comes to the believing heart a sense of God's 
all-surrounding presence, such as is nowhere else 
attained. The heart casts itself instinctively 
upon God. 
sence ” ¢ 

from the stern and awful necessity that sur- 
rounds it, but realizing now that the hand of 


“ Whither shall I flee from thy pre- 
Nay, the heart would not flee even 


od embraces it as it there meditates apart from 


ater lies before you as a crystal mirror, reflect- 


* This was the proper running time, though two days 





J: 


“ A creature not prone as other creatures, 
But erect in stature and upright, with front serene ;” 
and thereupon I withdrew a standing offer made 
to the captain of $500 for recovery in case of 
falling overboard. 

But stir about; keep on deck; keep in the 
air; don’t go below even for your simple nour- 
ishment; compound if you can for a berth in 





the saloon on deck; and you will grapple with 
this Hydra of the deep. Guard well against 
over-indulgence of yourappetite. Some suppose 
that since the steamers carry so large a comple- 
ment of the cabin passengers, the tables of the 
packet-ships are less daintily provided; but 4 
dinner of baked sturgeon, currie, roast chicken, 
boiled mutton, beef, roast and corned, potatoes, 
rice, tomatoes, beans, beets, fritters, tarts and 
pine apples—I quote at random—is quite sufli- 


cient to try any man’s stomach, especially if like 


heard me read that service, Wit 
sions for conscience-sake. A | 
ward | read the burial NeFViCe, tt 
body to the deep. Just before 
verpool an old man in the stecra 
of apoplexy. 1 had talked wi 
hath previous, and had found hi 
tian. He was almost immediat 
board in a loaded sack, with 
service—it not being usual on 
such rervice for the stecrage Pp 
r diversities of be 


count of thei 
Sad an 


religious contentions ! 
such a disposition of a hody ¢ 
many. God grant me torest b 
whom he has called before me 
his name, He hath promised . 
give up the dead that are 1" 
forget his children though the 
deep beneath the cold rolling 

On Friday evening, August 
light on the coast ot Ireland, | 
clear morning of Satur lay, wi 
we sailed up the channel in v 
tains of Wales, the ragged eli 
lighthouses, the undulating fi 
arated by hawthorn he dyes, a 
lages reattered at intervals 
Toward night a steam: pilot- 
hail, and eager to leave the | 
hoard with a friend and mad 
jool then thirty miles dista 


ver} 
the ten thourand lights alons 
Mersey ; bright was the refl 


city’s lights upon the overba 
was the beating of our hearts 
land. A leap upon the stone 
ing, a hurried walk across 
dock, and we passed throug 
bag in hand, unchallenged 
and emerged into the streets 
plash through mud and rai 
blushingly at every corner ; 
ed out at our very feet ; ro: 
ing with rum, rolled rollicki 
plash through mud and rai 
of rum and infamy; ove! 
along narrow streets under 
castellated warehouses ; un 
of the great, unsightly FE 
prilliant streets where tra 
the verge of the Sabbath ; 1 
eburch-yard, in front of tl 
George, dedicated to Artib 
_-and as the bells chime tl 
weary head reposes for the 

England. 
Memoranda of the Sabbe 
items must be reserved f 
the sad though anticipatec 
ceived, that death has ag 
of loved ones at home, 

thoughts than these. 
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FROM OUR BEGULAR PRE 
Ps 
To the Editors of the ladepende 
Gextirmen :—Two thi 
public opinion—if there 
as public opinion among 
counselors of departmen 
of the 15th inst. in ev 
departments of France, 
by universal suffrage, a 
who are to act as coun: 
tion of their district, * 
every principle and ide 
nated everywhere those 
elected. The day of tl 
are now receiving, by 
the result of that da: 
cution having preven 


candidates opposed to t 


